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An Analyst Looks at Feeling 


Thomas S. Szasz 


Pain and Pleasure: A Study of Bodily Feelings. New York: Basic Books, 


1957. Pp. xvi + 301. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Jor K. ADAMS 


Dr 


has 
Princeton, 


Adams been moving, via Wis- 
Bryn Mawr, and 
Stanford, from what is usually called 
general psychology to what is certainly 
called clinical psychology. He is now a 
clinical trainee in and 
Palo Alto VA hospitals in California. 
He is an eclectic if ever there was one, 


for, besides this shift from general to 


San Francisco 


clinical psychology, he has both written 
a book on statistics has a 


types 


and also 
strong interest in, psychoanalytic 


of infe rences. 


Szasz: took his psychoanalytic 
training at the Chicago Institute 
and was a member of its staff for five 
years. Currently he is Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at the State University of New 
York at Syracuse. He regards his work 
as based that of 
but 
knowledges debts to two contemporary 
analysts, W. R. D and I. 
Macalpine. He shows an admirable will- 
ingness to 


largely on 
Fenichel, and Schilder 


Freud, 
he also ac- 


Fairbairn 


extend, vise, or discard 


orthodox psychoanaly dicta, and his 
book is relatively free of technical psy- 
choanalytic language 

Szasz’s stated purpose is to present 
what he considers a psychological ap- 
proach to pain, pleasure, and bodily 
feelings, as opposed to the psychophysi- 


cal and psychophysiological approaches 
which are the dominant 
which he hand in 
hand with the false dichotomy of ‘or- 
ganic’ pain. He 
maintains that this dichotomous way of 
conceptualizing pain represents a 
of dualism 
modern 


ones in medi- 


cine and feels go 


versus ‘psychogenic’ 
form 
which 


shown to be 


and interactionism, 
empiricism has 
untenable. Psychosomatic research has 
not helped the situation; in fact, it has 
“muddied up the philosophical problem 
involved by burying it in an increasing 
volume of ‘data’ on psychophysical in- 
teraction.” He quotes with disapproval 
Boring’s principle, stated a propos pain 
(as well as in several other contexts 
familiar to psychologists ) 


the first 


that certainly 
thing to do for a sense is to 
show how sensation depends upon stim- 
ulation, and he maligns psychophysics 
by implying that it with 
“the physics of the human eve or ear.” 
After buttressing his philosophical posi- 
tion with quotations from Russell, Ryle 
Langer, and others, the author presents 
which with 

and pleasure in 
His 


a communi- 


deals only 


his own approach deals 
pain, bodily feelings 
terms of their symbolic meanings 
approach is, as he insists 
cation approach, in which the questions 
are continually asked: Who is communi- 


cating what to whom? Why is this com- 


munication being made, and why is it 
being made in this particular way? 
that, although pain 


may mean simply “There is something 


Szasz observes 
wrong here,” or “Stop moving this part 
of the body” (and here he admits the 
usefulness of the psychophysical and 
psychophysiological approaches), in our 
complex society pain is likely to mean 
something much more complicated. For 
example, pain may be a reassurance that 
the body part is still there, it 
the physician 
(“See, you haven't helped me’), it 


may be 
an accusation against 
may 


how 


may 


ye an assurance of penance (‘See 


suffering for my sins’), it 


t 
I am 


ve a desperate cry for help, or it 
the 
loss of some outside object 
show 


mulations help to 


may 


even be a warning of danger of 


(person } 


how these for- 
make the 
symptoms presented by several patients 
whom he treated 
that the 
late 


teens, 


Szasz tries to 


sense of 


For example, he rea- 


sons severe pain of a girl in 


whose 


had unexpectedly died, was, first 


her both of parents 
an ap- 
peal for help addressed to her older sis- 
ters and then to her physician; second 
an aggressive, frustrated complaint and 
accusation; and third, a signal warning 
another loss, the 
thus her 
ing taken by surprise again. Szasz goes 
a step further and says that her body 
also functioned as a transference object 
representing both the mother and the 
father and thus recreating the unsolved 
traumatic 


against loss of her 


body protecting against be- 


situation in an unconscious 
attempt at mastery. 

Bodily feelings in general are han- 
died theoretically in a similar way. The 
body is considered as an object vis-a-vis 
the ego. The conscious ego has one no- 
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tion of the body, while the unconscious 
facets of the ego have correspondingly 
different ‘bodies’ with which they deal 
The optimal relation of ego to body in 
adult life 
the existence 


obtains when awareness of 
and functioning of the 
body remains just below the threshold 
of consciousness. Increased interest in 
the body may take a socially approved 
form (as in the interest women com- 
monly show in their physical appear- 
ance) or a socially disapproved form 
(as in the apprehensions and convic- 
tions about the body labeled as ‘hypo- 
chondriacal’). Decreased interest may 
also be approved (as in a stoical lack 
of concern for pain or illness) or dis- 
approved (as_ in self- 
mutilation ). 


schizophrenic 


Szasz is not concerned about the di- 
mension of social approval; he also 
minimizes the importance of the pres- 
ence or absence of an ‘organic’ basis 
for the increase or decrease in interest. 
He is concerned about the psychologi- 
cal meanings involved. His discussion 
of the category hypochondriasis in this 
connection is particularly illuminating, 
especially when he relates it to bodily 
feelings in schizophrenia, to paranoia, 
and to phantom body parts and phan- 
tom pain. For example, he points out 
the formal similarity between the con- 
viction of bodily disease and a para- 
noid delusion of persecution. The hypo- 
chondriacal conviction is accompanied 
by a feeling of helplessness vis-a-vis 
the body, even to the point of feeling 
persecuted by the discomforts it inflicts 
on the ego. This feeling of helplessness 
recreates the childhood situation of feel- 
ing helpless, yet safe, when in contact 
with the parents. The paranoid delusion 
also makes the individual feel helpless. 
yet safe, at least in the sense of being 
in contact with the loved (and feared) 
object. In hypochrondriasis the func- 
tion of painful symptoms may be to 
maintain contact with the body (repre- 
senting the parents), just as the para- 
noid delusion maintains contact with 
the object. In his discussion of the 
function of hypochondriacal convictions 
(as opposed to apprehensions and 
doubts), Szasz points out that in the 
famous Schreber case the patient at 
the beginning of his psychosis had 
doubts (and presumably fears, though 
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Tuomas § 


Szasz does not say so) 


from a 


about changing 


man into a whereas 


during his so-called recovery he 


woman 
was 
certain that he was a woman,—in fact, 
God's wife. 

Szasz says that schizophrenic self- 
mutilation is usually accompanied by 
relief and tranquility and not by pain, 
and he accounts for this by hypothesiz- 
ing that, in the notion of the 
body, the part has already been lost; 
the mutilation is 


ego's 


a way of eliminating 
and 
body-concept with which the individual 
is continually confronted. 


the discrepancy between body 


Phantom body parts are treated as 
analogues to mourning; in the first case 
the object lost is a part of the body; 
in the another Both 
processes are ways of re-experiencing 
the trauma in a gradual manner, thus 
making an adaptation that cannot be 
made suddenly. Phantom pain, on the 
other hand, is compared with paranoid 
feelings of persecution; the persistence 


second, person. 


of both is accounted for in 
their 
previously. 


terms of 


functional value, as explained 


The discussions of pain and bodily 
feelings seem to me the most valuable 
part of the book; with the exception of 
the chapter on phantom parts and phan- 
tom pain, they have appeared previously 
as papers in various psychiatric journals. 


Szasz is unable to do as much for a 
theory of pleasure as he has for pain 
and bodily feelings, but, as he points 
out, he has much less in the literature 
to build upon. Then, too, sadly enough 
there are few clinical observations that 
are so directly relevant. This part of 
the book does not have the sparkle 
characterizing the earlier part; it is 
more in the nature of quiet reflections 
Those, however, who think that all psy- 
choanalysts wish to ‘reduce’ all pleasure 
to activity of one or another of the 
openings in the body should note this 

To regard all pleasure as fundamentally 


a matter of need reduction 
bodily 


of an erotic, 
nature) is to force all later sym- 
back into the trame 
work of its earliest conceptual prototype 
that man has a funda- 
mental need for object contact and that 
this need 


bolic complexities 


believe 


appears not reducible 


to a need for physiological sustenance. The 


entirely 


need for objects appears to us rather as 
something analogous to the need for food, 
water, and so forth 


The philosophical discussion concern- 
ing the mind-body ‘problem,’ considered 
by the author an integral part of his 
contribution, left me unconvinced. Szasz 
seems to regard it as a self-evident truth 
that observations and made 
in psychology (as he conceives it) and 
observations and 


inferences 
inferences made in 
physics 
brought 


and physiology 
into a 


“cannot be 
‘causal relationship’.” 
In this belief he is certainly not alone; 
it is a modern form of an old precept 
by Leibnitz and others 
Nevertheless, to some of us, it is by no 
means how- 
contributions can stand 
without dependence on philosophy. 
Some psychologists will 
book as esoteric, 


many since 


self-evident. 
Szasz’s 


Fortunately, 
ever, 


this 
unverified fantasy. I 
believe they will be making a serious 


reject 


mistake. Szasz does not prove his points 
but he has much to say that is plausible, 
informative, and stimulating. Further- 
more, many of the which 
Szasz describes in a clinical context bear 
an interesting and close relation to proc- 


processes 


esses being studied by psychologists in 
very different contexts and with very 
different theoretical orientations. In my 
opinion this author and this book make 
a valuable 
plored area. 


contribution to a little-ex- 


Another Look at the World 
of Work 


Donald E. Super 


The Psychology of Careers. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp x + 


362. $5.75. 


Reviewed by JoHN G 


Dr. Darley, 


has been 


who, except for one war, 
around the University of 
Minnesota for a quarter of a century, 
that 
secretary of its 
Research Social 
Dean of its 
has long been in- 
volved in student counseling. In the big 
perhaps best known as 
Editor of the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, and last twenty 
years he has been author or co-author 
of half a 


is Professor of Psychology at 


university, executive 
Laboratory for 


Relations, 
Graduate 


and Associate 


School. He 
“world he is 
during the 


dozen books on personnel 
work, jobs for men and women, meas- 
urement of vocational interests, and stu- 


dent counseling 


— bibliography of this book makes 
manifest the fact that Super and 
his students have published extensively 
in the field of vocational guidance. 
Many of the earlier themes reappear 
now, clothed in somewhat different vo- 
cabulary but still largely derivative and 
descriptive. Two of Super’s books rep- 
resented a substantial contribution to 
the field: Avocational Interest Patterns 
(1940), a research study of an impor- 
tant theoretical problem, and Apprais- 
Fitness (1949), an ex- 
haustive handbook of information about 
psychological 


ing Vocational 


and 
counseling. The present volume unfor- 
tunately does not rank with these earlier 
works, 

It is replacement 
for, but not a revision of, the author's 
Dynamics of Vocational 


tests their use in 


presented as a 


Adjustment 
(1942). “It incorporates the results of 
significant research and theory 
development by psychologists. sociolo- 


recent 


DARLEY 


gists, and economists.” It stresses the 


importance of incorporating the find- 
ings of developmental psychology and 
occupational sociology in the 
which guidance has built in the 


differential psychology 


substrate 
upon 
past personal- 
ity theory, and studies of occupations 


The 


“actuarial 


and occupational trends “trait 


theory” of guidance. the 
method” developed for its implementa- 
tion under a “factorial approach.” are 
to be replaced by the “theory of life 
patterns” involving “extrapolation based 


Vocational devel- 
opment is the new term 


on thematic analysis.” 
replacing vo- 
cational adjustment, Super admits that 
method “has 
demonstrated to 
than the 
reader 


the thematic-extrapolative 


not so far been give 
better results 


though the 


Career Pattern Study 


actuarial,” al- 
that the 
now being done 
under Super’s direction, will be the de- 
test of the method. The 


present text does not clearly define the 


inter 


may 


finitive new 
presumed difference between extrapola- 
tion and prediction 

Super’s presentation of his new 
method appears in Chapter 13, in which 
he examines present criteria of voca- 
finds 
forth the im- 
proved methods and definitions 


tional and satisfaction 


them 


success 


wanting. and sets 
being 
used in the Career Pattern Study. In- 
about the 
metric is provided; no judgment is pos- 
sible at this 
this chapter 


his ‘redefinition’ of vocational guidance 


sufficient information new 


time about its utility. In 


however, Super provides 
and development: “{It] is the process 
of helping a person to develop and ac- 
cept an integrated and adequate picture 
of himself and of his role in the world 


of work, to test this concept against 


reality, and to convert it into a reality, 
with satisfaction to himself and benefit 
to society.” For those who have waded 
through much of 
field, this 
tive and derivative 

The 
psychology, it appears, derives primarily 
Charlotte Buehler’s 1933 
graph, Der Lebenslauf als 
psychologisches Problem; her five life 
stages apply by direct analogy to the 
Re- 


is represented by 


the literature in this 


redefinition will have evoca- 
overtones 
contribution of developmental 


from mono- 


menschliche 


vocational development. 
cent 
sli Ginzberg’s writings on occupational 


economic theory 


choice and by the occupational mobility 
studies of Palmer and of Parnes. Occu- 


pational sociology is included by refer- 


ences to the work of Miller and Form 


on career patterns, and by citing some 
of the studies of social stratification and 
such as Hollingshead's Elm- 
Youth and the Warner studies 
Additionally terms 


structs 


mobility 


certall 
recur in 
vocational developmer t 


a period of developing self concepts 


role-playing as a learning process, real- 
itv testing. implementation a selt 


ions to 


concept These re trar 


modern pe lity theory, but they re- 


main essentially descriptive and they 


add no great precision to the counselor's 


daily practices or methods 


A comparison of this volume with 


its earlier counterpart is inescapable 


Donato E. Super 


vy dynamic of 
— 
| 
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Both texts contain discussions of intelli- 
gence, aptitudes, interests, and personal- 
ity traits as they relate to educational 
and vocational outcomes. These topics 
are far better handled in Super’s own 
1949 volume; in the most recent text 
they are too superficially treated to be 
useful. In the new text, the chapter on 
economic factors in vocational develop- 
ment is identical with the chapter in 
the 1942 text, with the addition of a 
few trivial new sentences. A discussion 
of the transition from school to work 
appears in both volumes in highly simi- 
lar form. The role of the family in vo- 
cational development is given slightly 
more extensive treatment in the new 
text, although it appears in the same 
essential form in both books. In the 
earlier volume, Buehler’s work appears 
primarily in one chapter, whereas in 
the later volume it is threaded through 
four chapters as the underlying theo- 
retical contribution, buttressed by el- 
liptical references to other source ma- 
terial in developmental psychology and 
by references to Ginzberg’s work on 
occupational choice stages. 

Part 1 of the new book deals with in- 
dividual motivations for working, work 
as a determinant of status and life 
styles, classification systems for occupa- 
tions, and occupational life spans. This 
material is more extensive than the cov- 
erage in the earlier text. Like all the 
rest of us, Super offers his own classi- 
fication system in which occupations are 
grouped by levels, fields. and types of 
enterprise. This is an interesting exten- 
sion of current systems of logical classi- 
fication, but there are no supporting 
data clearly indicating its superiority 
over the many other systems of socio- 
economic scaling that already exist. 

In summary we may note that the 
present volume is a slightly more so- 
phisticated version of the 1942 text. 
The professional reader, contrary to the 
statement on the dust jacket, will find 
it too generalized and discursive to be 
useful; the beginning student will still 
find it necessary to track down much 
source material that is heavily abridged 
in Super’s citations. The book invites 
comparison with Anne Roe’s recent 
Psychology of Occupations (1956); her 
book is more focused, systematic, and 
consistent. 
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Before we can understand clearly the 
psychology of work and of occupations, 
considerable research remains to be 
done, particularly on the motivational 
and social factors associated with work 
and career development. A much-needed 
first step would be an adequate synthe- 
sis of existing data. Super’s book at- 
tempts this synthesis, but it falls well 
short of the standards he has reached 
in his own earlier writings. 


Unthibited 
Conversation 


S. H. Foulkes and E. J. Anthony 


Group Psychotherapy: The Psy- 
cho-Analytic Approach. Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1957. Pp. 
263. $.85. 


Reviewed by JEROME D. FRANK 


who is Associate Professor of Psychi- 
atry at the Johns Hopkins University’s 
School of Medicine, Psychiatrist-in- 
Charge of the Out-Patient Department 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and 
chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search of the American Group Psycho- 
therapy Association. He was early in- 
fluenced by Kurt Lewin and then later, 
after he had got his medical training, he 
brought the Lewinian concepts to bear 
on the interpersonal relations of group 
psychotherapy. With Florence Powder- 
maker he is the author of Group Psy- 
chotherapy (Harvard University Press, 
1953). He thinks that you have to con- 
duct psychotherapy to study it, so he 
does both. Just now he says he is con- 
cerned with -the “placebo effect” as a 
way of clarifying the roles of the pa- 
tient and physician in influencing the 
process and the outcome of treatment. 


HE growth of group psychotherapy 

has been one of the most signifi- 
cant phenomena of the postwar psycho- 
therapeutic scene. For years kept alive 
by a small handful of enthusiasts, since 
the war it has spread to all psychiatric 
settings and types of patients and is 
practiced by all schools of psychothera- 


pists. This increasing popularity of 
group therapy is part of a general pro- 
liferation of small-group activities, a 
trend which probably reflects the crav- 
ing of members of 
anonymous 


our increasingly 
culture for ‘uninhibited 
conversation”’—that is C. A. Mace’s 
happy term—and intimate interaction 
with a few other persons. 

The extension of group therapeutic 
techniques has unfortunately not been 
accompanied by significant gains in 
clarification of method or conceptuali- 
zation, or by any rise in the scientific 
level of information about it. In spite 
of the fact that both its parent fields— 
group dynamics and individual psycho- 
therapy—have produced findings and 
concepts which approach scientific re- 
spectability, the literature on group psy- 
chotherapy continues to consist largely 
of descriptions of its use in various set- 
tings, and loose theoretical speculations 
The book under review is no exception 
It appears as a paperback, indicating its 
hope of wide audience of 
both specialists and interested laymen, 
and offers a description of the authors’ 
practices interwoven with considerable 
theoretical commentary. 


reaching a 


The senior author is a psychoanalyst 
who has practiced and taught group 
therapy for over a decade and who 
wrote one of the first books on the 
subject in 1948. The junior author is 
a child psychiatrist, one with research 
training who has worked with groups 
of mothers and children. It 
have to 
author's 
no significant 


is disap- 
that the 


represent 


pointing to 
senior 


report 
contributions 
data 
reported or in conceptualization over 
his earlier work, though his speculations 
have become more wide-ranging. 


advance either in 


| HE descriptive sections are interest- 


ingly written in a frankly anecdotal 
fashion. The examples are mainly culled 
from the notes made by a group pa- 
tient who a novelist, and they 
make up in vividness what they admit- 
tedly lack in objectivity. The recom- 
mendations for the actual practice of 
group therapy hew close to the main 
line of accepted practice and would 
arouse little dissent 
titioners—with 


was 


from 
minor 


most prac- 


one exception. 


Foulkes discourages meetings of pa- 


tients outside the group. Many Ameri- 


cans, perhaps reflecting the greater 
‘groupiness’ of our culture, include 


meetings without the leader as an in- 
tegral part of their therapy. 

One of the most valuable sections is 
a lucid and succinct review by the jun- 
ior author of the theoretical positions 
of leading group therapists. Some of 
these statements give a clearer exposi- 
tion of a particular therapist’s point of 
view than the writings of the proponent 
himself. 

The scholarliness and balance of the 
survey and the descriptive sections led 
the reviewer to expect a theoretical syn- 
thesis of equal merit, but he was dis- 
appointed the au- 
hidden 
motives and feelings as the core of ther- 
apy, and 
the 
in individual therapy 


As _ psychoanalysts, 
thors regard the uncovering of 


pills 


see in “free-floating discus- 


sion” analogue of free association 


the 


inadequacy of traditional psychoanalyti- 


Recogniz ng 


cal concepts to encompass the phenom- 
ena of group therapy. they 


some Lewinian field-theoretical concepts 


bring in 
and season with a dash or two of com- 
munication theory, but the mixture fails 
to jell 

In addition the theoretical presenta- 
tion is irritating because it pretends to 
a depth which it not 
The tone is dogmatic and the 
same points are made repeatedly, with- 
out evidence, as if to exemplify the dic- 
tum of the Bellman in “The Hunting 
of the Snark”: “What I tell vou three 
times is true.” 


and rigor does 


possess 


Commonplaces are pre- 
sented as profound truths and diagrams 
are used freely in the usually mistaken 
belief that they clarify the text. Meta- 
phors are used freely and uncritically, 


sometimes to good effect, but often to 


the contrary. To liken a group session 
to a “hall of mirrors where an individ- 
ual is confronted with various aspects 
of his psychological, or body 
image” is helpful, but to compare the 
“collective unconscious” 


social, 


to “a condenser 
covertly storing up emotional charges 
generated by the group, and discharg- 
ing them under the stimulus of some 
shared group event” is not. 

The therapeutic group is repeatedly 
extolled as 


presenting wonderful re- 


search opportunities, 
does, but no 


which 
results of research are 
given. The crucial question of evalua- 
tion of the results of treatment is, 
moreover, completely ignored. 


indeed it 


i all these respects this book is no 
worse than most descriptions of psycho- 
therapeutic methods by their advocates 
and it is better than many. The exposi- 
tion becomes disappointing when the 
authors’ scholarship, wide experience, 
and apparent methodological and theo- 
retical sophistication have led the reader 
to expect something better 


While many American readers will be 
impatient with the book’s loose organi- 
zation and its leisurely pace and while 
technically trained psychologists will 
surely be irritated for the reasons al- 
ready given, the volume does, neverthe- 
less, represent a mature, well-informed 
thoughtful presentation of current think- 
ing about group psychotherapy and a 


clinically sound, readable description of 


one of the dominant forms of group 
therapeutic practice. As such the text 
warrants the serious attention of the 


nonspecialist who would like to find out 
something about this popular and prom- 
ising form of psychotherapy 


ae 


Therapeutic Wisdom With a 
Variance 


Percival M. Symonds 


Dynamics of Psychotherapy: The Psychology of Personality Change. 


Vol. II: Process. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1957 


[224]. $6.50. 


Pp. xlv + 175-398 


Reviewed by NicHoLtas Hopps 


Dr. Hobbs 


dozen 


has these 


Professor oT 


been last half- 
Psychology 
and Chairman of the Division of Hu- 
man Development at the George Pea- 
body College in Nashville, Tennessee 
Tf you add up his affiliations with di- 
f the American Psychological 
Association, he 
educational, 
clinical 


years 


VISIONS ¢ 


appears as a 
gerontological, 
psychologist, a 

wishes his 


SOC ial, 
counseling, 
person who 
scientific work to become 
immediately useful to others. He says 
of himself that he is interested in 
problem-solving and the application of 
the methods of psychology to education, 
mental health, and psychotherapy, with 
a special concern about the parent-child 
relationships of bright adolescents 


n 1923, The American Psychological 


Association, meeting in Madison 
Wisconsin, considered the problem of 
the certification of consulting psycholo- 
gists, debated membership requirements, 


increased the dues from two dollars to 


five, heard a symposium on the Contri- 
butions of Freudianism to Psychology, 
and elected to membership Percival M 
Symonds, a PhD 
and Psychology at 
Hawaii. The 
“Thirty-nine papers were pre- 
sented, . of which dealt with] 
clinical and educational psychology, the 
last 


new Professor 


the 


minutes 


then 
of Education 
University of 
note 


five 


two classifications overlapping so 
as to be indistinguishable.” It was an 
auspicious year for the beginning of the 
career of a man who has made substan- 
tial contributions to 


both educational 


and clinical psychology, as well as to 
the development of psychology as a 


profession. Professor Symonds, now of 
Teachers College. Columbia University. 
published four papers in the 
which he received his doctorate, a level 
of productivity which he has steadily 
maintained He is known today 
particularly as a contributor to and a 
skillful interpreter of personality theory 
and clinical psychology 


year in 


since 


In this latest work, an ambitious one, 
Symonds draws on his years of clinical 
experience and his scholarly acquaint- 
ance with the writings of other theorists 
to fashion a “comprehensive survey of 
the principles. process, and procedures 
of psychotherapy.” Three volumes are 
being used in the task. Volume I, which 
was reviewed by Bertram Forer in CP, 
(February 1957, 2, 39f.) is concerned 
primarily with the nature of psychoneu- 
rosis and the challenge it presents to 
the therapist. The present volume fo- 
cuses on the process of psychotherapy. 
Volume III will deal with therapeutic 
procedures. In total they will constitute 
an important if not entirely satisfactory 
exegesis of contemporary therapeutic 
theory and practice from the point of 
view of an experienced psychologist. 


I. his treatment of the process of 
psychotherapy, Symonds discusses five 
major aspects of the therapeutic enter- 
prise—transference, resistance, abreac- 
tion, insight, and_ identification—and 
then laces his argument together by oc- 
casional paragraphs and a helpful chap- 
ter that call attention to the interrela- 
tionships among these several familiar 
phenomena. His method is to follow 
definition by illustrations of the man- 
ner in which a phenomenon exhibits 
itself in psychotherapy, and then to pro- 
vide interpretations from his own re- 
flections and from commentaries of 
other writers. Frequently he cites the 
views of other expositors of therapeutic 
theory, a practice which will acquaint 
the student (the volumes are intended 
to be a text for students as well as a 
manual for practitioners) with a wide 
range of authors, impress him with the 
complexity of the phenomena described, 
and probably evoke some awe at the 
ingenuity of explanations that have 
been developed by various writers to 
account for the intricacies of the thera- 
peutic process. Both student and prac- 
titioner will appreciate a twenty-four 
page annotated bibliography. 

Symonds’ point of view is essentially 
that of contemporary gentle psycho- 
analysis, freshened here and there by 
ideas drawn from Rogers, Shoben, 
Shaw, Magaret, Dollard and Miller, and 
other psychologists, but in important 
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places still distinctively Symonds. This 
is not a work of simple collation but 
one which advances therapeutic theory 
by Symonds’ own creative interpreta- 
tion of the process. One of the impor- 
tant places where personal conviction 
shines through scholarly reporting to 
clarify a point appears in the statement 
of the central thesis of the book that 
“abreaction is the essential agent of 
psychotherapy.” Insight, so frequently 
assumed to be the chief agent of change 
in psychotherapy, is properly identified, 
to the reviewer's thinking. as a consoli- 
dating operation that becomes possible 
(or even inevitable?) when the client 
has found new and more appropriate 
ways of responding to cues that for- 
merly elicited avoidant responses. This 
formulation makes for a much neater 
tie-in with learning theory than is pos- 
sible with an hypothesis of insight-as- 
change-agent. Symonds is quite explicit 
on this point though not always consist- 
ent (see, for example, pp. 252 ff.), but 
then it would be a neat trick for any 
member of our rationalistic culture not 
to drop a stitch here and there in knit- 
ting such an argument. 


book invites speculation 


as to why, thirty-four years after 
the Madison symposium, psychoanaly- 
sis and psychology have not been more 
effectively conjoined in therapeutic the- 
ory. Freudianism has certainly enriched 
psychology, but this book raises the 
question of whether or not psycholegy 
has much influenced psychoanalysis. Is 
the lack in Symonds’ description, or 
does he accurately reflect psychoanaly- 
sis as a kind of literary psychology little 
concerned with objective verification? 
Perhaps it is a bit of both. Though the 
book is loaded with intriguing specula- 
tions about the process of psychother- 
apy, based on clinical observation, there 
is little evidence of movement in the 
direction of the kind of conceptual or- 
derliness necessary for the operation of 
a quantitative and experimental science, 
or even for a good clinical theory. And 
while an experimental science of psy- 
choanalytic therapy, in the tradition of 
psychology, may still be far in the fu- 
ture, Symonds might have been ex- 
pected to hasten this development by 


presenting at least a sound natural his- 
tory of the analytic therapeutic process. 
A movement toward a more precise tax- 
onomy would be helpful and reassuring, 
yet the author does not exact order in 
a field which often seems to invite per- 
sonal invention and where contradiction 
is seldom made apparent by critical 
test. His tolerance of ambiguity will 
probably be as unacceptable to the dis- 
ciplined analyst as to the psychologist. 

Of course, one might argue that pre- 
cision in definition and classification 
may stifle such clinical inventiveness as 
is evidenced in the following protean 
definitions of abreaction: “Abreaction 
means reaction with release of feeling 
and excitement in a way hitherto im- 
possible because of repression,” “‘abre- 
action is a rejection.” “abreaction is a 
surrender,” “abreaction is the essential 
agent in psychotherapy,” “abreaction is 
the therapeutic agent for the simpler 
and 
transference re- 


and milder neuroses,” 
is identical with the 
sponse.” Most of the major concepts 


“abreaction 


of the book are as loosely defined. Such 
formulations enjoy the very real ad- 
that description has 
over operational definition 


vantages poetic 
They may 
make for clinical communication if not 
for scientific sense, and clinical commu- 
nication js what Symonds has set out 
to achieve. Certainly he has succeeded 
in illuminating if not in ordering the 
therapeutic process, in one psychoana- 
lytic idiom, by means of a book that 
may be quite useful to 
though it often 
psychology at all 
While 
which an 


psychologists 
may seem not to be 
there are major conceptions 

experienced instructor will 
want to question or clarify, Symonds 
is such a knowledgeable and _ skilled 
writer that the will find his 
book easy to read and filled with pro- 
vocative observations on the process of 
psychotherapy 


student 


A query about the tactics and econ- 
omy of bookmaking: what is the advan- 
tage of packaging this work in three 
volumes instead of with 
The volumes, 
with extravagant headings 
and spacings, total together 400 pages 
of text and cost together $12.00. The 
price seems excessive. 


one volume 


three parts? first two 


composed 


PERCEPTION COMES OF 


Back in the ‘teens and ‘twenties, when 
the old ones of us were only just old 
enough to be giving seminars for the 
still younger ones, we used to wonder 
why every seminar, whatever subject 
had been chosen, turned out to be about 
the same topic. The crucial words used 
were various, but the underlying con- 
seemed to be pretty much the 
What were the Einstel- 
lung, set, determining tendency, Auf- 
instruction, attitude, drive, need, 
wish (Freudian), purpose, intention, the 
dynamic principle—that’s ‘a dozen; there 
must have others. Why always 
these—or better why always this? Be- 
cause—thinks CP backward 
look at the primordial ooze from which 
it emerged—the thing, the 
motivational plus in conduct, was what 
made the difference between psychology 
with the plus in and natural science 
without the plus 
Reid (1764), who distinguished between 
sensation, as given by Nature, and per- 
ception which has in it the cognitive 
plus, a special bonus added by the Cre- 
ator in 


cept 
same. words? 


gabe, 


been 
taking a 


dynamic 


Remember Thomas 


order to get man 
nearly in His own image? So perception 
might seem to be the key concept for 
psychology, and, although Wundt tried 
to reduce it to association and mental 
compounding, still there remained the 
uneasy feeling that psychology’s crucial 
concept was not yet caught in the scien- 
tific web. In the 1920s Carl Murchison 
tried without success to get a chapter 
on perception for his Handbook of Gen- 
eral Experimental Psychology (or was 
it perhaps for the earlier Foundations ?). 
There was a problem there, yet no one 
for sure knew just what body of fact 
belonged to perception. Since the 1850s 
it had been clear that attitude affects 
the optical illusions. 

Well, the problem, still with us, has 
advanced considerably. We keep hear- 


made more 


ing and hearing about irom 
every direction, perhaps especially now- 
Social per- 
ception is either the perception of social 


perception 
adays in social psychology 
relations or it is perception as deter- 


CP thought. 
around its 


social relations 
take a look 


Lying-In Department to see whether it 


mined by 
therefore, to 


could predict any birthdays for percep- 
tual neonates. Lots of embryos, it turns 
out, but only one book all ready to be 
born. 

S. H. Bartley’s Principles of Percep- 
tion, with Harper's the obstetrician, is 
so nearly ready to startle the world with 
its cry that CP may need to put pink 
ribbon on this notice. It is a text for 
use by a class in perception, a text con- 
sidering the organism's contacts with its 
surroundings and thus 
perception as well as the more Bart- 


including social 
leyan sensory materials. It aims to be 
rigorous, to use a different word for a 
different concept and not to leave defi- 
And 
let's, says Bartley, let’s talk about im- 
pingement for the way the outside world 
attacks the organism, so as to get away 


nitions to the vagaries of context 


from the bother of the generic stimu- 
lus that does not in the particular case 
stimulate at all. 

Hans Wallach at Swarthmore is work- 
ing on a book that might be called Re- 
searches in Visual Perception until he 
thinks up a less somber title. It has no 
publisher yet and hence no predictable 
birthday. It will be a broad book, deal- 
ing with the perceptual 
space perception, perceived motion, per- 
ceptual organization, 2nd the effects of 
past experience; and it will also be a 
narrow book leaves out 
sensory processes, psychophysics, and 
such physiologically oriented matters as 
flicker and visual aftereffect. 


constancies, 


because it 


Then there is started an undergrad- 
uate textbook that leaves in some of 
what Wallach leaves out and then goes 


further. The book has three authors, 
having been conceived when they were 
all together at Michigan: W. H. Dem- 
ber, Yale, A. B. Kristofferson, 
now at Cincinnati, and C. J. Smith, still 
at Michigan. It will cover sensation and 
psychophysics and end up, they think, 
in such topics as the perception of simi- 


now at 


larity, causality, and probability. Maybe 
esthetics too. No publisher yet, no date, 
but some chapters written. See how per- 
ception can take in any kind of cogni- 
tion? 

Next is W. H. C. Prentice on Percep- 
tion in the Krech and Crutchfield “core 
being tended by Alfred Knopf 
(see CP, July 1956, 1, 209). He notes 
ruefully that Swarthmore has gone and 


series” 


made him a dean. Those with social per- 
ception will what that 
But he is and determined 
Wasnt 

Perhaps the least advanced of these 
embryos is the 


know 
hopeful 
Plato a dean? 


means 


readings in cognition 
that two other Michigan men are work- 
David Birch and R. B. Zajonc 
(pronounced Zience, like Science). This 
fact that you cannot tell the difference 
between 


ing on 


cognition and perception has 


been pretty clear since Thomas Reid 


got us sensitized to perception’s cogni- 
tive plus. Remember James Mill and 
the Idea of Everything? Don’t you per- 
ceive Everything when you cognize it? 


CYBERNETIC JUSTICE 
The readers of this journal do not 


Re- 


viewers, which every reviewer receives 


see the 1900-word Comments to 
which most reviewers study, and which 
outlines CP's policies more definitely 
than this page has ever done. This hor- 
tatory essay contains the following ad- 


monition: 
criticism ob ectivity, 


Good requires tact, 


and a sense of good taste. Personal asper- 
Criticize the text, the 
ideas, the logic, the 
thor. Always try to see 
author has 


sions are taboo. 
accuracy, not the au- 
how nearly the 


realized his own asp ration, 
whether you approve of the aspiration or 


not. 


In short, criticism should be ad verbam, 
not ad hominem. It is more important 
to note whether the author achieved his 
own goals than to say how much you 
disapprove of his goals. A letter in this 
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issue of CP makes these same two 
points as it dissents from two critical 
reviews that CP published in 1957. 

CP is delighted to have this letter for 
it is an instance of the ‘hunting’ servo- 
mechanism of criticism and countercrit- 
icism that CP is struggling to promote. 
The only truth toward which CP can 
lead its readers is the limit upon which 
opinion and dissent from opinion and 
dissent from dissent converge. CP 
wishes to maintain the free market of 
opinion, with the victor, if any, him 
who sells his wares. 

CP has space for this counterarguing, 
but not instantaneous space. The author 
waits until his review is published to 
know his fate, unless the reviewer sends 
him a copy of the review. The reviewer 
who is to be admonished for error does 
not know what he is in for until the 
Wagging finger is exposed in a later is- 
sue of CP. Then there has to be another 
lag before the dissent to the dissent can 
come out, and so on. Is there any better 
way? If you hold up criticism to get 
sincere dissent, do you not have to hold 
up the dissent for the possible counter- 
dissent, and that for the rejoinder, 
which must then wait for the riposte? 
What is fair? When can you break into 
this conversational tennis? At present 
CP keeps mum when it has dissent in 
hand until publication has occurred. 
Then it tells the target that he may re- 
ply or not as he chooses, depending on 
his personality and on his judgment 
as to whether a firm declaration or a 
deadly silence (no shouts in CP) will 
be the more impressive to CP’s readers 
—or to posterity—or conceivably to 
both. Is this all right? CP has an ear 
cocked, not for complaints, but for in- 
formation as to how better to achieve 
this difficult goal of cybernetic justice. 


BARGAIN HANDBOOK 


Want a handbook of visual and audi- 
tory psychophysics with chapters on 
stress, morale, leadership, selection, and 
training tacked on, many of the chap- 
ters by America’s top experts, all for 
only $3.00, or $2.25 if you don't get 
the supplement? To tell you about this 
opportunity CP breaks its rules, for it 
is an old volume of 1949 (supplement 
is 1955 though) and CP is going to 
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fist some of its content, a form of ex- 
position from which all reviewers are 
sternly interdicted. The trouble is that 
these volumes are lying around the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences just because 
no one knows about them, and they 
ought to be in libraries for use. 

These are the two items, both written 
in 1949 but the supplement held up for 
publication until declassified in 1955: 


A Survey Report on Human Factors in 
Undersea Warfare. By the Panel on Psy- 
chology and Physiology, Committee on 
Undersea Warfare. Washington, D. C.: 
National Academy of Sciences 
Research Council, 


$2.25 


National 
1949. Pp. x+541 


Supplement to same. 1954. Pp. iv + 92 


$.75. 

There are 27 chapters. CP lists here 
the 14 that seem to it of more general 
interest, the chapters that include gen- 
eral discussions of basic principles with- 
out necessarily referring to submarine 
life at all. In many cases the distinction 
of the author guarantees the quality of 
the text. 


A. Chapanis. How We See: 
Basic Principles. 58 pp. 
C. H. Wedell and L. A. Riggs 
Lookout. 16 pp. 

W. R. Garner. Auditory Signals. 18 pp 

W. D. Neff and W. R. Thurlow. Auditory 
Discrimination in Sonar Operation. 14 
pp. 

M. H. Abrams. Voice Communications: 
Personnel and Phraseology. 10 pp 

G. A. Miller. Voice Communications: Ef- 
fects of Masking and Distortion. 6 pp 

W. S. Verplanck 
20 pp. 

F. K. Berrien. Relation of Noise to Hab- 
itability of Submarines. 12 pp. 

M. A. Tinker. Lighting and Color (in re- 
lation to habitability). 18 pp. 

J. E. Birren. Motion Sickness: Its Psycho- 
physiological Aspects. 24 pp. 

C. W. Darrow and C. E. Henry. Psycho- 
physiology of Stress. 24 pp. 

E. A. Haggard. Psychological Causes and 
Results of Stress. 22 pp. 

R. L. French. Morale and Leadership. 28 
Pp. 

L. J. Cronbach and W. D. Neff. Selection 
and Training. 26 pp. 


a Summary of 


The Night 


Visual Communication 


That’s not all. There are chapters on 
optical instruments, the use of printed 
materials, maps, and charts, the design 


and arrangement of operating equip- 
ment, temperature and humidity, sleep 
and wakefulness, but the main point is 
that here is a lot of competent funda- 
mental information, written by experts 
and available for very little money, and 
nobody knows about it. It’s an almost 
secret cache, with everybody invited to 
help himself for a small fee. 


GOLDEN SPLITS 


Elsewhere in this issue Michael Wer- 
theimer drags naked behind his chariot 
a split infinitive that he found—yes, he 
did—in CP. He wonders, therefore, if 
this is ‘the golden split that CP has been 
dreaming of finding all its life. No 
CP bows its head in shame at this 
split. Nevertheless the Argus-eved Colo- 
radon’s observation returned CP to its 
restless quest. “To half boil a lobster,” 
people say. No, that should be one 
word: “To half-boil a lobster.” But 
here, if you will look, is a serious con- 
tender, discovered within 60 yards of 
CP’s own sanctum in Bergen and Cor- 
nelia Evans’ A Dictionary of Céntempo- 
rary American Usage (Random House 
1957) as they discuss. with no thought 
splitting at ull. the 

“Abjure 


about meaning of 


abjure sol- 


means to 
emnly forswear, to renounce, to repudi- 


ate.” See? “I solemnly forswear’; “he 


asked me to solemnly forswear”; “he 
forswear.” Here 
you have to split. The other form 
makes the reader blink. What a beauti- 
ful discovery! Nunc dimittis 


asked me solemnly to 


Books TO COME 


By late spring John Wiley hopes to 
publish Fritz Heider’s The Psychology 
of Interpersonal Relations, a book on 
which the author has been working for 
fifteen years, two Guggenheims, and one 
Ford Foundation. That is how long it 
takes to understand two people’s under- 
standing each other, for the discussion 
is mostly about the two-person group 
A and B are How does A 
know B is observing him? How does 
he know about B’s wishes and inten- 
How can he tell when B is 
pleased and how does he know how to 
please him? When B is successful, what 
does that do to A? What makes them 
like each other when they do, or dislike 


together. 


tions? 


each other? This account is intended to 
be a wise, tough-minded modelling of 
common sense, common sense aged in 
Heider for a decade and a half. One of 
the more scholarly members of CP’s 
entourage vouches for the wisdom, says 
that the book is something to watch for. 

Another Wiley book due out this 
spring is Warren S. Torgerson’s Theory 
and Method of Scaling. The book has 


been prepared for the Committee on 


Scaling of the Social Science Research 
Council and aims to bring together 
the principal methods of psychophysics. 
psychometrics, and social psychology 
that have been used in the last -thirty 
years, some of them well known, others 
almost lost in obscure places. It was a 
two-year job that took six years to do 


The field can stand uncluttering. CP 
hopes that Torgerson has succeeded 
—E. G. B 


Sociological Synthesis 


Paul Halmos 


Towards a Measure of Man: The Frontiers of Normal Adjustment. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957 (distributed by Humanities Press, 


New York). Pp. viii + 250. $5.50. 
Rev 


Dr. Biddle is Social Psy- 
chology and Director of the Program of 
Community Dynamics in Earlham Col- 


lpap 
liege, 


Profte ssor of 


program of “action-research” 
aimed at “the improvement of commu- 
self-directed 
He has 


social laboratory” 


nities by human develop- 


ment.” heen running this “ 


life for ten years, 


training graduates and 


for leadership and acting as consultant 


undergraduate 


in the field of community development 
He ts the author of The Cultivation of 
Community Leaders (Harpers, 
and, with Loureide J. Biddle, of Growth 
Toward Freedom (Harpers, 1957) 


social 
viewer 


too) 


1953) 


psychologists 
have a for 
choosing book titles that promise too 
much. Paul Halmos has succumbed to 
His book Towards a 


Measure of Man is concerned less with 


(this 


weakness 


re- 


this temptation 


taking a measure of genus homo as a 
species than with taking the measure of 
sociology as a discipline 

His 


only 


admiration is “The 
scientific discipline which deals 
with the total field of human relations 
and human conduct is sociology.” His 
sociology requires 
synthesis, without which it remains “a 
melée of disparate pieces of informa- 


complete: 


criticism is vigorous: 


tion and not a coherent scientific disci- 


iewed by W. BIDDLE 


pline.” “The science of sociology is the 


child of disillusionment and the father 


of a promise. Sociologists “invited us 


to look forward to an objective and to- 
tal comprehension of social living—but 
to be fulfilled.” 

But the “only hard currency in socio- 
logical budgeting” 


the promise is yet 


is “psychological and 
even biological knowledge.” This knowl- 
edge rests upon the two comprehensive 
principles of growth versus cohesion 
These opposed principles are found first 
in biological evolution but continue to 
operate in man’s social reactions where 
they must be kept in “serviceable dis- 
balance [where] there is an alternation 
of supremacy, 
hetween 


and even a fluctuation, 
growth and cohesion. Some 
may say that this is balance; but bal- 
ance is static 
neither.” 


and final whilst 


life is 
to this “dis- 
balance that 
constantly readjusts to meet changing 
circumstances, but such differences of 
terminology are largely semantic 
“Growth and cohesion are the un- 
changing functions of life.” In human 
social experience they take the form 
of individuation-versus-socialization to 
bring about a Necessary and Meritori- 
ous Disbalance (Chapter 3). But all 


The reviewer would refer 


balance” as a dynamic 


disbalances are not good. Some are nor- 


mal, some abnormal. Halmos expends a 
great many pages wrestling with the 
concepts of normality and abnormality 
He concludes that, although the norm 
cannot be satisfactorily defined, an ap- 
proach to solution can be found in a 
definition of the “abnorm.” thereby de- 
limiting the area available to the norm 

His definition 
eliminate 


f the abnorm (if we 


some over-wordy qualifica- 


tions) is: 


Abnormal primary adjustment condition 


(neurosis) obtains when the _ individual 


suffers social-sexual frustrations in any of 
a number of specified 


in an inventory 


experiences listed 


universally agreed upon, 
provided these experiences are followed by 
any of a number of 


tions listed in a 


specified 
similarly 


manitesta- 
act epted inven 
tory 


Unfortunately Halmos 
about either universally 
accepted inventory, although he insists 
that ‘“psychoanalytically 

cal 


does not be- 


come specific 


oriented clini- 


prac tice biographies 


sociological 


work, literary character 
fact 


reviewer is 


and 
The 


about 


ion 


1Za 
on, in accept” such criteria 
much less optimistic 
finding any universality of concurrence 
especially since Halmos rejects cultur 


The 


inventory list 


relativism general acceptance ot 
further cast 
in doubt when psychologists other than 


those with 


are consulted 


any will be 


psychoanalytic onentation 
The author is to be complimented for 
his for 


his philosophic grasp and willingness t 


courage in facing basic issues 
examine the metaphysical implications 
of much psychologica He does 
not dodge the ethical responsibilities of 


the 


amining 


thinking 
social sciences, particularly in ex- 
the 
therapeutic 
truth,” he 


art of insight-giving in 
“Don’t tell the 


“but help others to 


situations 
writes 


discover it for themselves.” A self- 
understanding of “serviceable disbal- 
ance” between norm and “abnorm”’ rep- 


resents the insight upon which rational 
self-control must rest 

Halmos is Lecturer in 
and Education at University College 
of North Staffordshire. His psychologi- 
cal orientation is clinical. but broadly 
eclectic. He feels free to criticize Freud, 
yet to accept some of his basic con- 
cepts. He deals discriminatingly with 
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such contemporaries as Horner, Fromm, 
and Riesmann. He ranges widely, as he 
should, over general scientific, biologi- 
cal, and philosophical writing to find 
some of the synthesis he advocates. His 
conclusions have application and impli- 
cation, far beyond the clinical field, to 
educational practice in schools and to 


the mass communication and persuasion 
that engages the attention of many psy- 
chologists. 

Thus he makes an excellent beginning 
at a synthesis which is philosophically 
informed. He should be encouraged to 
carry his thinking further in subsequent 
volumes. 


Selecting Management: Assorted 
Facts and Opinions 


M. Joseph Dooher and Elizabeth Marting (Eds.) 


Selection of Management Personnel. 2 Vols. New York: American Man- 
agement Association, 1957. Pp. 542; 364. 


Reviewed by JoHN K. HEMPHILL 


Dr. Hemphill is a research associate 
in the Educational Testing Service at 
Princeton, New Jersey. He began life 
as an industrial psychologist, trained 
under John G. Jenkins, and Fillmore 
Sanford at the University of Maryland. 
He was for seven years a member of 
the Personnel Research Board group at 
Ohio State ‘versity, directing re- 
search on leadership and group behav- 
ior. Now at ETS he is working on the 
“Executive Study,” an investigation of 
executive selection and performance in 
a wide variety of industries 


B’ publishing a handbook on the 
selection of management person- 
nel at this time, the American Manage- 
ment Association has accomplished two 
things. First, it has assembled an assort- 
ment of articles, most (but not all) of 
which the Association had _ published 
separately over the last twelve years. 
Second, in so doing. it has called at- 
tention to what appears to be the in- 
adequate knowledge about scientific se- 
lection of managers. 

Lest my critical attitude be misunder- 
stood, let me point out that the editors 
of these two volumes regard the selec- 
tion of managers to be both an art and 
a science. Undoubtedly this duality has 
something to do with making the book 
appear a hodgepodge of relatively un- 
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tested recipes. I find it difficult to re- 
gard the artistic elements in a selection 
procedure as other than a challenge for 
further work. Thus, I find little of in- 
terest in Part 4 (Volume II) of the 
work, a part which is devoted to nine- 
teen short descriptions of the manner 
in which the art of management selec- 
tion is pursued within nineteen Ameri- 
can companies. 
In fairness, it must also be recog- 
nized that the volumes were not pre- 
pared primarily for industrial psycholo- 
gists. Business executives. especially 
those who are personnel managers, may 
find the even of Volume II 
to be of value. They may be able to 
compare their practices with those of 
other companies or perhaps may wish 
to imitate or adapt certain of the 
others’ procedures for their own use. 
A psychologist could be interested in 
the contents of Parts 1, 2, and 3 (Vol- 
ume I), but he needs to pick and 
choose. A small number of these con- 
tributions are well worth serious atten- 
tion, but there are many others that 
report the results of poor research or 
are entirely expressions of opinion. My 
choices of the best among the assort- 
ment of articles include a short note by 
Matthew Radom in Part 1; Part 2, 
which is concerned with executive selec- 
tion and is written by Milton Mandell: 


contents 


and an article on the use of projective 
techniques by Erwin Taylor and Edwin 
Nevis in Part 3. 

Radom’s note concerns the develop- 
ment and use of a performance-rating 
technique. His report on a project car- 
ried out in the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) illustrates how good re- 
search can be done on management 
selection and also how a technical re- 
search report can be well presented for 
a general audience. 

Mandell’s chapters on the selection 
executives are only a part of his contri- 
bution to the book. One should read his 
chapters not so much with the hope of 
finding final solutions to the problems 
of executive selection but for his care- 
ful analysis of the problem and _ his 
evaluation of present accomplishments 

Taylor and Nevis do a man-sized job 
in presenting the case for projective 
tests in the selection of managers. Al- 
though the general tone of their contri- 
bution is definitely favorable to projec- 
tive testing, they display a control and 
restraint that is uncommon in discussing 
the controversial projective tests 


No that I have pointed to what I 
consider to be the high points of the 
book, let us look at the remainder. Most 
of the chapters were prepared for and 
published as articles in Personnel. Arti- 
cles published in any one professional 
journal cannot provide a basis for a 
realistic view of the state of our knowl- 
edge about as complex a problem as 
selection. If the 
are serious in the intent of 
the “record up to date,” 


management editors 
bringing 
it would ap- 
pear that in their judgment the psycho- 
logical journals have contained nothing 
that the science of 
management selection and that the Har- 
vard Business Review, for example, has 
no contribution to make to the art. 

I find further a serious lack of basic 
integration despite the fact that an oc- 
casional foreword to a specific article 
is provided. For example, all manner 
of opinion is expressed in the various 
articles regarding the value of psycho- 
logical tests in the process of manage- 
ment selection. Some authors see little 
or no value in psychological tests, others 
regard them highly. The reader is left 


has contributed to 


with the job of sifting whatever evi- 
dence he can find and drawing his own 
conclusion. 

Another issue that appears to me to 
be treated inconsistently is whether a 
company that considers instituting a 
procedure for management selection 
must tailor it to fit the particular char- 
acter of its organization or can assume 
some generality of problems and their 
solution, thus profiting from the ex- 
perience of other companies. Frequently 
the reader ‘is cautioned that tests or 
other procedures that have been vali- 
dated within one company may work 
in reverse if used in a different setting 
On the other hand, the volumes proffer 
about 150 pages of rating forms, job 
description blanks, interview schedules 
and the like, each in detail sufficient to 
tempt the unwary. This is in addition 
to all too frequent recommendation of 
this or that procedure by one author 
or another. Can these forms and pro- 
cedures be depended upon if used in a 
new setting? The implied answer is both 
yes and no. 

So, I wonder what purpose will be 
served by the publication of these two 
volumes. If the articles assembled for 
the book had been selected to represent 
fairly our present state of knowledge 
about the selection of management. 
then the work might serve as a bench 
mark from which we could measure 
future progress. Some personnel man- 
agers may, indeed, find something of 
value in the solution of their operational 
problems if they are willing to follow 
the practices of others in the face of 
repeated warning of dangers involved 
and if they are fortunate in avoiding 
being misled. Certainly there is a need 
to bring together the results of the vari- 
ous efforts that are being made toward 
improving the selection of managers. a 
need which this book unfortunately does 
not meet 


Every intellectual product must be 
judged from the point of view of the age 
and the people in which it is produced 

WALTER PATER 
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fxr the beginning tudent... 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Henry E. Garrett, University of Virginia 


Makes a broad survey of the field of psychology. 


Presents fundamental principles concisely, clearly, and authorita- 
tively. 


Integrates the biological and social approaches. 


Treats those applications of psychology of greatest interest and 
benefit to the undergraduate. 


Includes many case histories and other illustrative materials. 
Acquaints the student with the vocabulary of psychology. 


Is illustrated by interesting and functional photographs, drawings, 
charts, and graphs. 


Provides stimulating end-of-chapter questions and topics for dis- 
cussion. 


Suggests outside readings well within the comprehension of the 
beginning student. 


@ Contains a full glossary, a name index, and a subject index. 


For use with Garrett’s General Psychology 


Projects in Psychology 


A Student's Manual to Accompany 
Garrett’s General Psychology 
Robert J. Williams and August A. Fink, Jr., Columbia University 


This manual provides the student with an effective study aid and gives 
practice in accepted methods of research. Each chapter begins with 
a synopsis and outline of the corresponding chapter in General Psy- 
chology. Most of the chapters include both an individual and a group 
project. A set of review questions is the final item in each chapter. 


Test Questions for General Psychology 


Henry E. Garrett 


This booklet includes objective test questions for each chapter of the 
text, with the answers clearly indicated to facilitate checking. 
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Psychoanalysis: 
Lion or Lamb? 


Joseph Anthony 


The Invisible Curtain: Psychoanalytic Cases of Louis Montgomery. 
New York: Rinehart, 1957. Pp. 250. $3.50. 


Ira Progoff 


The Death and Rebirth of Psychology: An Integrative Evaluation of 
Freud, Adler, Jung and Rank and the Impact of Their Culminating 


Insights on Modern Man. New York: Julian Press, 


$4.00. 


1956. Pp. ix + 275. 


Reviewed by O. HoBart Mowrer 


Dr. Mowrer is, of course, Research Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Illinois, and the Learn- 
ing Theory and Personality Dynamics 
and of Psychotherapy: Theory and Re- 
search. Being concerned with learning 
makes you 


author of 


interested in personality 
which takes you almost inevitably into 
psychotherapy so that the concepts of 
psychoanalysis become the pawns of 
your expertise. You use them even when 
you sacrifice them, as he here. 
Readers will recall his review of Ben- 
jamin Whorf’s thought and of Wendell 


Johnson’s book (CP, Mar. 1957, 2, 


SavVs 


57-59). 


T° his book, Freud, Master and Friend, 
Hanns Sachs, in speaking of Freud's 
knack for thumbnail characterizations 
of people, tells the following incident. 
A former politician and man of affairs 
once visited Freud and, when he had 
left, Freud took his measure with the 
comment: “Aged lion, well on way to 
becoming a couch The two 
books here under review suggest that 
Freud was on this occasion speaking 
prophetically, though unknowingly. of 
the psychoanalytic movement. In these 
books, as in many other contempo- 
rary documents, we see unmistakable 
evidence that psychoanalysis is either 
disintegrating or else changing into 
something very different from what it 
originally fancied itself to be. 
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cover!” 


The Invisible Curtain is at once en- 
gaging and puzzling. It is engaging, first 
of all, because it is well written and ef- 
fectively organized. It is ‘by’ Joseph 
Anthony, a professional journalist and 
publicist, who is literate. informed. and 
manifestly friendly .to his subject mat- 
ter. Each chapter (i.e.. case history) is 
introduced in a skillful and _interest- 
provoking way; and the chapter titles 
and jacket descriptions are catchy with- 
out being cheap: “Blueprint for Fail- 
ure—The young architect who achieved 
a spectacular success, then spent ten 
years courting frustration and obscur- 
ity’; “The Halo and the Wedding 
Ring—The self-sacrificing young woman 
who lost her martyr’s crown. but also 
her ulcers, on the analytic couch”; 
“The Making of a Milktoast—The 
mouselike clerk and the girl who built 
a better mousetrap”; “Angry Cinderella 
—The girl who joined the oldest pro- 
fession for the newest reason”; and so 
on. Each of the accounts unfolds with 
all the suspense and culminates with 
the climax of a good detective story 

The Invisible Curtain is puzzling be- 
cause it purports to give verbatim ac- 
counts of eight psychoanalytic cases: 
yet the cases were apparently not taped 
or otherwise mechanically recorded. It 
is puzzling because all eight of these 
clinical stories have a dramatic and 
happy ending, implying 100% success 
for psychoanalysis which, alas, is by 


no means its true achievement quotient 
And the book is also puzzling because 
the method used by Dr. Montgomery 
(“Ph.D. in psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna... an analysand of 
Sigmund Freud and Fritz Wittels”) is 
represented as orthodoxly Freudian 
whereas it actually involves some strik- 
ing deviations. 

Yet The Invisible 
deriving from the 


Curtain 
concept of repres- 
sion) is also deeply instructive—per- 
haps all the more so because of its 
paradoxes. Of the many indications ex- 
hibited in this book of the change that 
is occurring in psychoanalysis, perhaps 
the most remarkable is this. Repeatedly 
repressed hostility is found to be the ba- 
sis of psychosomatic disorders, blocked 
sexuality, and personal ineffectiveness: 
but matters are not allowed to rest 
there. Continued analysis manages, in 
the end, to show that the hostility was 
not entirely justified and impales the 
patient upon the sharp reality of his 
own culpability and immaturity. Here 
are two examples 

Self-punishment 


always illogical, 


but it has a disterted logic of its own; it 


seems 


is sensed as a way of paying for one’s for 
bidden tendencies, and 
infinitely 
other 


thereby averting 


more awtul penalties In 


words, masochism is developed as 


a form of anti-social security 
Mavis, who blithely proclaimed her con 
tempt for her 


guilt-ridden 


father, was inwardly so 
r her inability to love him 
that branding herself as a murderess was 
preferable to facing the intolerable truth 
that she had violated the primary law of 
the nursery. But it was a long time before 
she acquired her first glimmer of insight 
into this; all her intelligence 
alerted for the protection of her infantile 
secret. 


keen was 


One has to read these two paragraphs 
carefully to see that the author is not 
talking, as might be expected, about an 
Oedipus (or Electra) Complex; he is 
talking rather about a little girl who 
hate her father, more and 
more, because of her own defiance and 
rebellion and who found normality and 
peace only in painful acknowledgment 
of the inherent wrongness of her atti- 


came to 


tudes and interpersonal strategies. Her 


“infantile secret’ was not an unholy 


lust but the fact that she did not and 
would not “honor” her father, 

Or, consider the case of “Angry Cin- 
derella” : 

A new picture of Fay’s father emerged 
now. It was that of a hard-working, con- 
fused man who occasionally drank more 
than he could hold, and spent the 
few months trying to atone for it 
to speak of “Mother” 
and “Dad” instead of ‘the old man” and 
“the old lady.” Also, she developed a tend- 
ency to judge herself as harshly as she had 
previously 


next 


Fay began now 


judged her parents. One day 
she said bitterly, “Sometimes I think I was 
better off with the 
than the way I am 


brand of guilt 
now. Now I really 
have something to be guilty . 

But the Fay’s troubles—her 
weighted-down, what's-the-use 
was still “And I don’t need 
you to tell me why!” she said to the 
analyst. “It’s what I 


myself as 


baby 
about!’ 
worst of 
feeling 
with her 


realize 
think of 
fighting a 


because | 


am. I never used to 
a prostitute—I was 
Clark for 
I know I gave him a raw 


Who 


quite a 


crusade 
against 
Now 
I was just a no-good whore 
That's 
trom being a hero.” 


giving me a raw deal 
deal, and 
wouldn't 


be depressed ? comedown 


Is psychoanalysis in the process of re- 
discovering the age-old prescription for 
‘salvation’: acknowledgment of wrong- 
doing, repentance, and penance? And, if 
so, is this why Dr 


ients show a more favorable recovery 


Montgomery's pa- 


rate than classical psychoanalysis could 
claim? 


ie reviewer had read Progoff's book 


—The Death and Rebirth of Psychol- 
ogy—some months before The Invisible 
Curtain came to his attention; but upon 
reading Anthony. he was forcibly re- 
minded of As implied by its 
title, Progoff’s book takes the position 
that psychoanalysis, before it could find 


Progoff 


itself, had to lose itself in the sense of 
becoming something very different from 
what it was in the beginning. The au- 
thor how Freud’s three great 
apostles, Adler, Jung. and Rank, in suc- 
cession, all went through personal crises 
which resulted in their leaving the 
Freudian fold and taking off in another 
direction. All of these dissenters, Pro- 
goff holds, in abandoning Freud moved 
toward a 


shows 


greater emphasis upon the 


social, moral, and spiritual elements in 
human nature; and, near the end of 
his life, Freud himself became disillu- 
sioned with his own system of thought 
and practice and would have revised it 
had it lain within his power to do so. 
The essence of the Progoff book is 
contained in its three concluding para- 
graphs which, because of their special 
relevance here, may be quoted in full: 


The foundation of the new kind of psy- 
chology is its conception of man as an or- 
ganism of psychological depth and of spir- 
itual magnitude 
carry out 


Its underlying aim is to 
its psychological work on the 


unconscious levels of the personality in 
such a way as to open the dormant poten- 
tialities of the spirit and permit them to 
emerge and unfold. This means something 
considerably more basic than the analyti- 
cal development of those capacities that 
the individual requires in order to adapt 
successfully in the 


world 


modern competitive 
It involves much more, a penetra- 
tion by psychological experience deep into 
the core of one’s being, deep into the spir- 
itual seed of life itself. The ultimate task 
of the new re-establish 


not superficially 


psychology is to 
man’s connection to life, 
in terms of slogans or therapeutic strata- 
gems, but fundamentally and 
an evident fact of 
task is to 
touch 


actually as 
modern existence. Its 
bring the 


with the 


modern person into 


sustaining and creative 
intellectual doc- 
trines that may be preached or professed, 


to make 


forces of life beyond all 


these forces available to man, 
and to make man psychologically available 
to them in terms of experiences that he 
can learn to verify by himself, within him- 
self. In this way, depth psychology will 
finally fulfill the purpose for which history 
called it into existence in western civiliza 
tion. It will then make its destined contri- 
bution to the faith 


man of 


search for a 
which the 
presently engaged; for of all the programs 


bevond 
dogma in science is 
offered in our time, the new depth psy 
chology holds the greatest promise of lead- 
ing the modern man along the road of sci- 
ence to an experience of the meaning and 
the spiritual authenticity of his inner life 

Since the time when the Freudian psy- 
chology first came into vogue, many sensi- 
tive persons have felt that there must be 
a close kinship between the psychology of 
the depths of man and the problems of 
religion, the arts, and the creative person- 
ality in everyday life. Consequently, there 
have been innumerable attempts to relate 
depth psychology to religion and art; but 


for the most part these have been uneasy 
failures, suggesting that, despite their very 
good intentions, they were artificially con- 
trived. The kind of psychology they chose 
to apply did not deal sympathetically with 
their material. Working with the analyti 
cal type of psychology, they labored un 
der a severe handicap, for its reductive 
point of view was inherently out of tune 
with the requirements of spontaneous ex- 
perience that is the core of the creative 
life 

Now, however, we have come beyond 
the analytical 
length it is 
proceed with a new 


period in psychology. At 


becoming possible for us to 
view of man, a new 


structure of thought, and new goals for 


our psychological 
with the 


work, all in harmony 


deep needs and nature of the 


human being. We are now much better 
equipped to attend to the disturbances of 
spirit in the modern person who has been 
While 


verges on 


caught in the transitions of histor, 
the old 


death, a new psychology is coming to birth 


analytical psychology 
in its very midst, transmuting the old in 
sights and using psychological tools to re 
build the modern spirit. The new psychol 
ogy brings a conception of personality that 
nourishes and 


strengthens man’s 


will. Finally it frees us from the 


creative 
chroni 
pessimism of the age inxiety out of 
which we are now emerging. Ours is an 
itself 


in many areas from physics to psychology, 


age in which science, transforming 
is Opening new spiritual vistas and extend 
ing the range of modern experience. Emer 
gent depth psychology has a major rol 
to play in the making of the new era, for 
it brings a great challenge and a great hope 


to modern man 


More than a quarter of a century ago 
Anton T. 


of that day as 


Boisen indicated the religion 
treatment without diag- 
nosis,’ a gospel for the undifferentiated 


masses without individual inquiry and 


understanding. Has psychoanalysis given 
us, by without 


himself, in 


“diagnosis 


contrast, 


treatment”? Freud later 
that he 
had overestimated its therapeutic value 


that 


instrument of research. Under the aegis 


vears, came to the conclusion 


and its principal use was as an 
of the pastoral counseling movement 
religion has individualized its treatment 
Can it be that psychoanalysis has, at 
long last, discovered therapy? Perhaps 
the lion and the lamb shall, after all, lie 
down together! 
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Psychotherapy on the American 
Plan 


E. Lakin Phillips 


Psychotherapy: A Modern Theory and Practice. Englewood Cliffs, N. | 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. Pp. xviii + 334. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Mervin B. FREEDMAN 


Dr. Freedman is a Research Associate in 
the Mary Conover Mellon Foundation 
at Vassar College, where he works in 
association with Nevitt Sanford. He took 
his doctorate at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley and stayed on there 
for three years to work on the inter- 
personal dimensions of personality and 
on psychosomatic medicine. For the last 
four years he has been with the Mellon 
Foundation, concerned with the devel- 
opment of personality during the college 
years. He is just now especially inter- 
ested in relating the techniques and 
practices of psychotherapy to social and 
philosophical influences. 


with two distinct but closely 
intertwined features. It is, on the 
one hand, a sober, scientific treatise— 
an account of a systematic application 
of some of the concepts of learning the- 
ory and perceptual research to clinical 
phenomena; and it is, on the other 
hand, a polemic, a tract, hortatory in 
tone, often philosophically rather than 
empirically or positivistically oriented. 

Let us consider the sober, scientific 
side first. The author presents an ac- 
count of psychopathological behavior 
and symptomatology which he calls the 
“interference theory.” Its general con- 
ceptualization entails no surprises. Ten- 
sion or anxiety is a result of conflict. 
Conflict results from the ‘“disconfirma- 
tion of hypotheses or assertions.’ Psy- 
chotherapy is viewed as an attempt to 
restructure cognitive or perceptual fields 
so that patients may forego “erroneous” 
hypotheses and adopt more suitable 
ones, i.e., ones less likely to lead to 
“disconfirmation,” conflict, and tension. 
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Thus far it would seem that we are 
on the familiar ground of learning the- 
ory. The author displays a wide range 
of knowledge of the literature and re- 
search in this field. If he states that 
there is no need for the concept of the 
unconscious in describing or explaining 
behavior, we are not surprised. Other 
theorists have made this assertion and 
have proceeded either to translate the 
concept of the unconscious into opera- 
tional terms or to ignore it altogether. 

What is surprising is not the author's 
schema for conceptualizing human be- 
havior but the way in which he applies 
his schema to the practice of psycho- 
therapy. He suggests that the hazy area 
of psychotherapy should be clarified by 
conceiving of its operations in the same 
terms that one uses in viewing conflict 
and psychopathological behavior. The 
result is a procedure of psychotherapy 
in which the author kicks over all the 
traces. Not only does he disclaim the 
need for the concept of the unconscious, 
but he also considers it unprofitable to 
concern himself with the genetic etiol- 
ogy of emotional disturbance and with 
the phenomena of resistance, transfer- 
ence, and counter-transference. 


in the author's view, 
is primarily a cognitive rather than an 
affective procedure. He holds that the 
role of the therapist is avowedly an ac- 
tive and didactic one. The therapist “in- 
terferes with the patient’s assumption 
system.” He learns from patients what 
are their central expectations and how 
these are being “disconfirmed,”’ and he 
assists them in developing new and bet- 


ter assertions. The book contains nu- 
merous accounts of brief psychothera- 
peutic transactions which illustrate how 
this carried out; and three 
lengthy protocols of therapeutic sessions 
are presented at the end. The author 
believes that his psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques are extremely effective. In com- 


process is 


parison with various forms of depth 
psychotherapy, they result in fewer 
cases of premature withdrawal from 


therapy and greater success in eliminat- 
ing or reducing pathological symptoms. 
As support for these claims, the author 
presents preliminary results of a re- 
search project that compares interfer- 
ence with depth-oriented psychotherapy 

What we have then, essentially, in 
the practice of psychotherapy accord- 
ing to interference theory, is the im- 
position upon a very complex social 
situation, i.e., the relationship between 
patient and psychotherapist, of concepts 
which were designed to systematize the 
behavior of organisms, animal and hu- 
man, in experimental situations, situa- 
tions in which the data to be observed 
are defined and limited in advance. Of 
course, one may limit a problem area 
to accord with prior conceptualization 
provided he recognizes that certain fea- 
tures of the situation have been ex- 
cluded by fiat, but this the author fails 
to do. As is well known, the relationship 
between theories of personality and the- 
ories of psychotherapy is confused and 
tenuous. Thus psychoanalysis as a ther- 
apeutic technique may be distinguished 
sharply from psychoanalytic theories of 
the development of personality. The 
two do not stand or fall together. The 
author, therefore, is obliged to justify 
his theory of psychotherapy in and of 
itself, con- 
cepts with those of behavior theory and 
the operational neatness of its formula- 


for the concordance of its 


tions provide no assurance of the value 
of interference theory 

Now how can the author justify him- 
self in opposing or ignoring almost the 
entire weight of current thinking about 
psychotherapy? Granting the lack of in- 
formation obtained by rigorous experi- 
mental procedure, there is still a body 
of common beliefs to which most theo- 
reticians in the field of psychotherapy 
adhere. In some form or other these be- 
liefs encompass concepts of resistance, 


of transference, of unconscious motive, 
of a need for affective ‘working through’ 
as well as for cognitive insight. There 
are two answers to the above question 
as the reviewer sees it, one implicit, the 
other explicit. The implicit answer is 
that the author’s procedures are justi- 
fied because they are as far from depth- 
oriented procedures as one can get. The 
explicit answer is that interference-the- 
ory therapy is justified because it works 


deal with the implicit answer 
first. The author inveighs against depth 
psychology at every opportunity. Depth- 
oriented therapists “bleed patients, psy- 
chologically speaking.” “Early construc- 
tive signs of the patient's feeling better 
and judged 


against 


experiencing relief are 


merely as signs of resistance 
the agonies to come . The patient 
is beaten into the mold of the therapist 
and is not permitted to gain in resource- 
fulness faster than the therapist is pre- 
pared to accept it in the 
197). Although 


negative 


client” (p 
many of the 
views of 


author's 
psychoanalysis are 
perhaps justified, it must be said that 
his knowledge of psychoanalytic litera- 
ture and practice appears hardly ade- 
quate. Much of his is based 
on misinterpretation or simple lack of 
information. 

At the heart of his dissatisfaction 
with psychoanalysis appears to be an 


criticism 


essential disagreement as to the nature 
of man. The author deplores the notion 
of “the deep devilishness of the mind 
that is posited in characteristic Freud- 
ian depth views” and states that “the 
view advanced here is that human moti- 
vation is at bottom always good.” Paul 
Meehl, who has contributed the 


word, remarks too “on 


fore- 
the pervasively 
negative perception of the patient held 
by depth therapists.” The issue. in this 
reviewers opinion, is not so 
question of good or bad 


much a 
positive or 
negative, as of the degree of irrational- 
ity one is disposed to attribute to man 
It would unfair to charge that 
Freud held a negative view of man. It 
is more just to state that his was essen- 
tially a tragic view based on awareness 


seem 


of man’s enormous irrational potential 
It is the author’s view of man (in the 
reviewer's opinion) which enables him 


E. Lakin PHILLIPS 


to claim that his brand of therapy 
works, for, despite the theoretical dis- 
agreements outlined above. the reviewer 
is inclined to that 
theory therapy does indeed work in 
much the fashion that the author de- 
scribes, if not for the reasons he gives 
The question the 
power of men of good will who possess 


agree interference- 


reviewer does not 
an uncomplicated view of human nature 
and the courage of their convictions, to 
relieve patients of pathological symp- 
toms and strengthen general adjustive 
or integrative faculties by means of en- 
This 


couragement, support, and advice 


process may not be 


psychotherapy as 


most of our authorities conceive of 
what 
who 


want and expect—and increasingly it 


but it is many if not most pa- 


tients come to psychotherapists 


seems to be what they are getting 
Despite the truism that psychoanaly- 
sis is now the dominant body of opinion 
in psychiatry and 
other psychotherapeutic circles, it is the 


clinical psychology 


reviewer's belief that in actual practice 
in actual operation, most psychother- 
apy resembles interference theory more 
than it does psychoanalysis. As interest 
in psychotherapy increasingly pervades 
American life. more and more people 
who lack the time, money, and at least 
initially the introspective tendency re- 
quired in psychoanalysis, enter into psy- 
is diffi- 
cult to respond to these people with 
the traditional psychoanalyst’s sense of 


chotherapeutic relationships. It 


variousness, of complexity, perhaps too 
of pessimism, or to display his ‘enlight- 
ened passivity’ in the face of resistance, 


particularly if the therapist himself does 
not share these 


only partially. In these circumstances 


attitudes or does so 
it seems easier to function as an inter- 
ference-theory therapist than as a psy- 
choanalytically-oriented one 

This book, then, deserves to be read 
as a statement of a philosophy of psy- 
chotherapy which has a large following 
in practice but which has lacked a pub- 
lic program The 


for interference-theory therapy may be 


and leadership case 
overstated, caricatured possibly, but the 
point of view should not be 
If this book serves 


to the considerable 


ignored 
to direct attention 
gap which exists be- 
tween the formal body of literature on 
the theory of psychotherapy and much 
actual practice 


it will serve a very use- 


ful purpose 


Baedekers for 
Birds and Bees 


J. D. Carthy 


Animal Navigation. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956. Pp. 


151. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Hetmvut E. ADLER 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Yeshiva University, re 
low in the Department of Animal Be- 
havior at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, and lecturer on the 
at Columbia. He 
is a comparative psychologist who really 


searcn 


evolution of behavior 


believes in comparing animals. That's 
not too common. Also animals 


Just now he is working on the 
means of navigation hirds, 
know enough about the 


sensory capacities of a 


sensory 
believing 
that, when we 
species, we can 


determine the navi 


R' CENT 


citing discoveries and imaginative 
hypotheses on how animals find their 
way about. Dr. John Dennis Carthy 
at the University of 

British 


cues 


years have been full of ex- 


lecturer ot zook 


London and Secretary of the 
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Association for the Study of Animal 
Behaviour has written a clear and con- 
cise summary of the present status of 
the problem. 

Ranging from the lower invertebrates 
to the mammals, the author follows a 
roughly phylogenetic outline, but the 
reader is struck by the repetition of the 
mechanisms employed in navigation at 
the various evolutionary levels. Locusts 
and sticklebacks make se of fixed ref- 
points in their environment to 
judge the direction of their own move- 
ment in currents of wind or water: 
and dogs are guided by land- 
marks, but bees as well as birds respond 
to the cues provided by the sun. It 
seems that there exists only a limited 
set of possibilities of which advantage 
is repeatedly taken in the course of 
evolution when find 
their way about 

This book is organized into ten chap- 
ters, of which the first is a short intro- 


erence 


wasps 


animals have to 


duction to the fascinating yet puzzling 
ways in which animals orient them- 
selves. It seems to the reviewer. how- 
ever, that the discussion suffers from 
the difficulty inherent in making any 
comparisons of animal and human ways 
for it must steer a perilous course near 
anthropomorphism while it stresses the 
alien nature of the animal’s world. 
Thus, though we have but “a poor idea 
of the splendour of this olfactory uni- 
verse,” yet we must necessarily gen- 
eralize from our own experience to the 
animals’ perception of smells. 

Eight chapters take up the story of 
particular travelers. In each Carthy has 
brought together facts and_ theories. 
mostly found scattered over a_ wide 
range of biological literature and often 
not in English, and now made available 
here to the reader for the first time. 
This potpourri is presented with but 
few links between the chapters and but 
little evaluation. The reader, using this 
rather nontechnical exposition, has to 
decide what to what to 
reject. 


accept and 


a with a discussion of trail- 
ing, Carthy focuses on the topochemical 
sense of some ants, their ability not 
only to recognize and follow trails, but 
to ‘smell’ the direction in which a par- 
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ticular trail is laid down. This chapter 
is followed by a consideration of the 
feats of solitary wasps. These hunters 
show remarkable perceptual constancy 
in transposing an aerial picture, mem- 
orized in a single flight, to objects on 
the ground. 

Locusts and butterflies are at the 
mercy of the elements in their travels, 
we learn, but the real navigators are 
the birds and the bees. The principal 
facts on sun navigation and the use of 
the polarized sky by bees are outlined 
by Carthy, following mainly the work 
of von Frisch. 

[wo chapters are devoted to the nav- 
igation of birds. Dr. Carthy reviews the 
experimental approaches to this prob- 
lem. basing his comment mainly on the 
transposition experiments of Schiitz, 
Matthews, Riippel. and Wojtusiak. He 
suggests an inherited sense of direction 
to account for directional migration 
and homing, yet that English 
Mallards reared in Finland returned to 
the place where they were hatched, not 
to England where the eggs were laid. 

After rejecting theories requiring im- 
probable sensory capacities, such as 
those based on Coriolis force or the 
earth’s magnetic field, Carthy summa- 
rizes the sun navigation hypotheses of 
Kramer and Matthews. 

Kramer's hypothesis states that birds 
keep the sun at a constant angle to 
their flight direction, adjusting this an- 
gle continually to compensate for the 
sun’s apparent movement. This ability 
can, of course, account only for di- 
rectional migration, not for homing. 
Matthews suggests that the second co- 
ordinate necessary for a complete sys- 


shows 


tem of navigation is provided by com- 
parison of the height of the sun’s arc 
with that at the home territory. With- 
out citing all the experimental evidence, 
such as Hoffman’s work on shifting the 
time reference, Carthy does a good job 
in elucidating these difficult topics. To 
Sauer’s most recent work on the appar- 
ently parallel use of star patterns in 
night migration he refers only brietly. 

Carthy does not mention the recent 
extension of this 
the migration of 


type of thinking to 
fishes (Hasler), but 
rightly questions theories accounting for 
fish migrations in terms of currents and 
gradients of salinity and temperature 
alone. 

His chapter on mammals ranges from 
mice to whales, and is probably the 
weakest in the book. On the other hand 
the evidence for mammals is very frag- 
mentary and anecdotal. 

A brief chapter on sensory capacities 
concludes the book. Even though it is 
tacked onto the book like an after- 
thought, it suggests one avenue of re- 
search open to psychologists which per- 
haps will one day allow us to decide 


between conflicting theories and supply 


a solid foundation for the wealth of ob- 
servations which Carthy has cited 

It is regrettable that not even a few 
selected references are included. Com- 
pared with the recent book by Matthews 
(Bird Navigation, Cambridge University 
Press, 1955), Carthy’s Animal Naviga- 
tion has no new contributions to make 
It is not a book for the scholar, but a 
popularized account of a difficult 
ject. Perhaps the reviewer expected too 
much, for the book is packed with facts 
well illustrated, and very readable 


sub- 


I do not know what I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting myself in now and then finding 
a prettier shell, or a smoother pebble than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay 


all undiscovered before me. 


—Isaac NEwTon 


INTRODUCTION TO METHODS IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THIRD EDITION by MILES A. TINKER and 
WALLACE A. RUSSELL. A timely revision of 
an outstanding laboratory manual, designed as a 
guide for a first Course in experimental psychology. 
It contains a new introductory experiment which 


coordinates the discussion of scientific method with 
experimental practice, and a new short chapter 
introducing the experiments on general and spe 
cial abilities. 

Just published. 


CURRENT STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Hi By F. JOSEPH MCGUIGAN and ALLEN D. 
CALVIN. In this book are presented 35 reports 
of significant psychological experimental studies, 
rewritten and simplified to make them interesting 


VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


By B. F. SKINNER. Dry. 
on verbal behavior. Following the pattern of a 
functional analysis of behavior, this book ofters a 
formulation of verbal behavior tied in with earlier 


Skinner's definitive work 


SCHEDULES OF REINFORCEMENT 


By C. B. FERSTER and B. F. SKINNER. This 
book is the first complete survey of types of sched 
ules of reinforcement and of their effects at repre 
sentative values. It presents an analysis of these 


and readily understandable to the beginning stu 
dent. The studies deal with aspects of learning, 
motivation, growth and development, personality, 
perception, and sacial psychology. 


To be published in April. 


and current experimental analyses of behavior in 
general. ‘Techniques employed by the speaker to 
evoke his own verbal behavior are treated in a gen 
eral account of verbal thinking. 

478 pages, $5.50. 


effects and describes their use as baselines in study 
ing other processes. Posing many problems for 
learning theorists, the volume suggests original 
techniques for approaching psychological processes. 


741 pages, $9.50. 


READING DIFFICULTIES: THEIR DIAGNOSIS AND CORRECTION 


By GUY L. BOND and MILES A. TINKER. This 
new book discusses the various problems which 
arise from reading disability, describes how to di- 
agnose reading difficulties in the formative stages, 


and offers specific directions for correcting reading 
disability. Based on experimental findings and 
sound classroom procedures, the book includes a 
wealth of histories and illustrative material. 

486 pages, $5.25. 


case 


HANDBOOK OF SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


Edited by LEE EDWARD TRAVIS.  Twenty- 
seven authorities in the various areas of speech 
pathology, each writing on his own specialty, have 
treated the causes, nature, expressions, consequences 


and management of disturbances in verbal com- 
munication. Primary emphasis is placed on an 
understanding of the person involved rather than 
the symptoms displayed. 


Illustrations.and diagrams, 1088 pages, $12.00. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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NEW YORK 1, 
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Stress, Emotion, and the Ego 


Daniel H. Funkenstein, Stanley H. King. and Margaret E. Drolette 


Mastery of Stress. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. 


xv + 329. $6.00. 


Reviewed by RicuHarp S. Lazarus 


Dr. Lazarus is a Clinical psychologist, 
until recently Director of the Clinical 
Training Program at Clark University, 
but now Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of California 
in Berkeley. He is co-author of one 
book and several papers on the dynam- 
ics of personality, with a special inter- 
est im the relation of personality to 
stress, defense, emotion, and cognition. 
At present he is working for the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health on a 
long-term experimental study of person- 
ality and stress. 


H™ we have a book on stress that 
follows in the tradition of re- 
search monographs by Grinker and 
Spiegel, the Assessment Staff of the 
Office of Strategic Services, and of 
Basowitz et al. The content is basically 
a presentation of the psychophysiologi- 
cal research findings of an interdisci- 
plinary team consisting of a_psychi- 
atrist, a psychologist, and a statistician. 

The reader who has been impatient 
with the pedestrian and unsystematic 
quality of much of the research on psy- 
chological finds himself in 
a dilemma. On the one hand, the prob- 
lems that these authors have attacked 
are important and exciting. They are 
cast in dynamic concepts representing 
an admixture of Freudian and Sullivan- 
ian modes of thought, and they are 
linked to the most recent work of 
physiologists who have contributed to 
psychosomatic medicine. On the other 
hand, there are serious flaws in the 
method and the argument. 

For one thing, a great deal of the 
reasoning is ex post facto, and the sig- 
nificant relationships with personality 
variables have apparently been culled 
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stress now 


from a large body of data. much of 
which is not presented. The net effect 
is that, if one takes the work as ex- 
ploratory rather than deductive, there 
is a great deal in the book with which 
to be impressed. On the other hand, if 
one is seeking a set of principles and 
concepts which have demonstrated gen- 
erality, then the methodological short- 
comings and the need for replication of 
most of the findings stand out acutely 
The authors are on firmest ground 
when they show that the type of emo- 
tion reported by the subject after the 
first stress situation is related to secre- 
tions of the adrenal medulla. ‘Anger- 
out’ goes with a nor-epinephrine-like 
secretion pattern, while ‘anger-in’ and 
‘anxiety’ go with an_ epinephrine-like 
pattern. The evidence is indirect. being 
based upon physiological indexes such 
as blood pressure. pulse. and ballisto- 
cardiograph tracings, but comparable 
patterns have been previously shown to 
be associated with the actual secretion 
of nor-epinephrine and epinephrine. 
Less clear and well documented is the 
distinction between the “acute emer- 
gency reaction” and “mastery” of stress 
This distinction the authors maintain 
throughout the book. and it is basic 
to the interpretation of most of the 
relationships with personality variables. 
The acute emergency reaction occurs 
‘with the subject’s first contact with 
stress and is identified as a basic or in- 
nate disposition. Mastery of stress. on 
the other hand. is considered to be an 
acquired ego-function. and is defined in 
terms of the success of the subject in 
eliminating the emotional disturbance 
on subsequent occasions of experimental 
stress. The authors link mastery of 
stress to the proneness of individuals to 


develop psychopathological disturbances 
in response to chronic life stress, sug- 
gesting that the type of disorder (e.g.. 
paranoia, depression) is related to the 
basic disposition, such as anger-out. 
anger-in, or anxiety. 

The notion that the subject’s reac- 
tions to the first situation are 
essentially spontaneous, basic, and in- 


stress 


nate, while his reactions to later stresses 
in the experiment reflect acquired ego- 
strength, is hard to support. How can 
the initial reaction be free of so-called 
ego-functions and the previous reactions 
to the experimenters, and. conversely, 
how can the mastery be independent of 
basic dispositions? The very that 
some subjects can react with “no emo- 


fact 


tion,” or with anger-in or anxiety states 
which are, according to other concepts 
of the authors, reactions in which prim- 
itive tendencies have been altered by 
this 
such a notion 


ego-processes, fact argues 
The logical dif- 


more 


very 
against 
ficulty becomes even apparent 
when the basic disposition is considered 
part of the 


the personality” 


to be “deeper aspects of 
should therefore 


be related only to such personality vari- 


and 


ables as perception of parental roles and 
the self-concept. while the 
handle stress as time passes is an ego- 


ability to 


process that should be related only to 
the assessment of reality and the inte- 


gration of personality. The authors sup- 


Dantet H. FUNKENSTEIN 
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port this distinction, with a pattern of 
correlations. 


y are some strange inconsisten- 
cies in the book, one of which is the 
provision of detailed and repetitious re- 
ports of procedures in some spheres, 
with only the skimpiest information 
about method and data in others. For 
instance, it is noted with respect to the 
reliability of scoring of the thematic ap- 
perception test material that “there was 
significant agreement between the two 
scorers},”’ yet the actual degree of cor- 
respondence is not given in any form. 

A more serious example is seen in 
the handling of the frustration-aggres- 
sion hypothesis. Many men reacted with 
anxiety instead of aggression as a con- 
sequence of the stress. The authors 
maintain, however, that aggression is 
a necessary consequence of frustration 
“interviews with the men 
showed that, in the majority of cases 


because 


this anxiety arose over conflicts about 
their hostile impulses.” Such a state- 
ment is quite cavalier in view of the 
fact that none of this interview material 
or of the methods for obtaining and 
handling it are presented. There are 
several instances where conclusions of 
this type are made without the read- 
er’s being able to examine for himself 
the materials from which they are 
drawn 


STanLey H. Kinc 


One of the most serious difficulties 
with the research design under consid- 
eration is the confounding of a number 
of different factors, such as type of 
stress, type of task, and sequence ef- 
fects. The original plans apparently 
called for a counterbalancing such that 
type of stress would not be confounded 
with order of presentation, but only 
two of the planned three experimental 
groups were actually used and it is dif- 
ficult to disentangle these variables in 
the analysis. The authors also do not 
consider the possibility that individual 
differences in the mastery of stress are 
based upon variations in the subjects’ 
sensitivity to the different kinds of 
stresses. The subjects are treated as 
being identical in motivation. and vari- 
ation in reaction from one time to an- 
other is assumed to be based solely 
upon their ability to master stress. 

There is a great deal to recommend 
this book. It presents interesting prob- 
lems and original ideas. Unfortunately 
the positive values of the work are 
marred by its methodological weak- 
nesses. Perhaps there is some prema- 
turity in publishing in book form a 
project which could profit so much 
from cross-validation. Nevertheless the 
work will undoubtedly have an impor- 
tant place in the research literature. 
and it could help to pave the way to- 
ward a new and more imaginative ap- 


proach to the problems of stress 


Marcaret E. DrovettTe 


. . . fast becoming a leader 
in its field... 


PATTERNS OF 
ABNORMAL 
BEHAVIOR 


by Max L. Hutt 
and Robert L. Gibbey 


A comprehensive treatment of 
abnormal conditions of behavior 
from infancy through old age is 
presented from the viewpoint 
of dynamic psychology—with 
emphasis upon the values and 
limitations of psychoanalytic 
theory in understanding such 
conditions. 


“It is very well-written, in- 
teresting, clear, and teachable. 
It is obvious that it has been 
written by psychologists who 
have had a wealth of profes- 
sional experience with the 
problems they discuss, who are 
conversant with the literature 
both past and present, who 
have thought deeply about the 
whole field of abnormal psy- 
chology, and who have kept 
constantly in view the need for 
theoretical integration and sys- 
tematic formulations.” 


CALVIN S. HALL 
WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 
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If Stress Changes Belief, 
What About Pavlov? 


William Sargant 


Battle for the Mind: How Evangelists, Psychiatrists, Politicians and 
Medicine Men Can Change Your Beliefs and Behavior. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1957. Pp. 263. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Epcar H. SCHEIN 


Dr. Schein is Assistant Professor of In- 
dustrial Management at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He inter- 
viewed repatriated American prisoners 
of war in Korea and is, in general, 
CP’s brainwasherman. He has already 
reviewed Meerloo’s The Rape of the 
Mind (CP, May 1957, 2, 140f.), and 
he makes a brief comment on Packard's 
The Hidden Persuaders (CP, December 
1957, 2, 308f.). 


= dramatic changes of belief as 


religious conversions can no longer 
be left in the provinces of psychology 
and metaphysics now that the Western 
world finds itself in an ideological strug- 
gle. Instead, Dr. William Sargant, a 
prominent British psychiatrist, tells us 
that we must look to the physiology of 
brain function in order to understand 
what the methods of the medicine man, 
the priest, the psychotherapist, and the 
brainwasher have in common. 

The essential clue, he says, is to be 
found in Pavlov’s discoveries of ‘“trans- 
marginal inhibition” in the experimental 
neuroses of dogs. Even in the tempera- 
mentally most stable dogs, the ap- 
plication of the right kinds of stresses 
produce inhibition and disruption of 
conditioned reflexes. Pavlov identified 
three phases of inhibition as the dog 
was subjected to increasing levels of 
stress: (1) the “equivalent” phase in 
which he reacts equally to stimuli of 
various intensity; (2) the “paradoxical” 
phase in which he reacts more strongly 
to weak stimuli than to strong stimuli; 
and (3) the “ultraparadoxical” in which 
he reacts in an opposite way from the 
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usual one—approaching previously dis- 
liked objects or people and avoiding 
previously liked objects or people. Of 
particular interest to the author are 
these disruptions which reverse the con- 
ditioning. 

Sargant feels that the analogy to 
human behavior under stress is too 
obvious to pass up. He proceeds, there- 
fore, to display evidence from war 
neuroses, drug therapy, psychoanalysis, 
shock therapy, leucotomy, religious con- 
version, initiation rites, and _ political 
indoctrination to support the following 
contentions: (1) that man too can be 
classified into a number of temperamen- 
tal types which make him more or less 
susceptible to physical and emotional 
stress; (2) that high levels of stress 
will bring about an emotional collapse 
comparable to Pavlovian inhibition; (3) 
that such stress can be produced by 
direct intervention in brain activity 
through drugs, shock, or surgery, or 
can be the result of chronic powerful 
emotional stimulation or physical de- 
bilitation; (4) that, once a state of 
inhibition has been achieved, the per- 
son is highly suggestible and prone to 
sharp reorganizations of his beliefs; (5) 
that the content of these beliefs or of 
the psychological situation is relatively 
unimportant compared to the emotional 
process and the brain inhibition; and 
(6) that, in fact, only by a cycle of 
stress, collapse, inhibition, and _reor- 
ganization can such beliefs be dras- 
tically changed. 

The evidence, cited from an aston- 
ishing variety of sources, supports the 
argument that known cases of sharp 


change of belief or conversion are usu- 
ally accompanied by drastic emotional 
responses that approximate complete, 
though temporary, collapse. As to this 
reversal’s being a Pavlovian inhibition, 
however, one must say that the identi- 
fication remains very much in the realm 
of hypothesis. Sargant gives no criteria 
other than the collapse which would 
permit one to identify or measure such 
inhibition, and, in fact, one wonders 
whether the invoking of this mechanism 
adds anything more to the discussion 
than the prestige of Pavlov’s name and 
experiments. 

This thought need not belittle the 
interesting contention that an essential 
condition of change in belief is emo- 
tional collapse. It could, however, be 
argued that such collapse is a symp- 
tom or 


accompanying condition of 


temporary personality disorganization 
produced by very intense or traumatic 
experiences, thus putting the discussion 
back at a psychological level of analysis, 
where one can meaningfully analyze the 
type of events that lead to collapse and 
conversion, instead of stating merely 
that the subject must be made to col- 
lapse by some means or another, as 
Sargant implies. own ac- 
counts of primitive tribal rites, religious 


Sargant’s 


conversion, and political indoctrination 
show that the ‘brainwasher’ carefully 
gears his method of producing collapse 
to the personality of the subject, the 
social and the nature of the 
new belief to be implanted. 


context, 


ix author does indeed consider in- 
dividual differences in susceptibility, but 
here too he relies solely on analogy, 
stating that human beings vary in tem- 
perament somewhat like the Pavlovian 
dogs and that they withstand stress ac- 
cording to their temperaments. He gives 
no criteria, however, for identifying 
temperamental types and provides only 
anecdotal evidence that different types 
are differentially susceptible. 

The hypothesis that emotional col- 
lapse is essential for change of belief 
leads to the fruitful concept of defense 
against involuntary conversion. Do not 
get involved on any level! Once one is 
involved and allows himself to have 
feelings, these feelings can be intensi- 


fied and used to bring about his emo- 
tional collapse 

Sargant treats the problem of con- 
solidating the beliefs following the con- 
version briefly and unsystematically, an 
unfortunate neglect because this phase 
is as important or even more important 
than the conversion. An unstable con- 
vert is of little use to any group. Sar- 
gant suggests that the subject is re- 
conditioned, but he does not show how 
so simple a mechanism as conditioning 
can account for such complex social be- 


havior. He also that successtul 
religious or political movements con- 
solidate beliefs by putting converts into 
small groups in which mutual stimula- 
tion and mutual surveillance play key 
roles in maintaining the new beliefs. 
This book is full of interesting ideas 
and facts. Sargant, intending to ‘cast his 
net widely,’ succeeded admirably in do- 
ing just that by analyzing a great vari- 
ety of 


notes 


conversion within a 
single frame of reference; but his phys- 


iological model is far from proven. 


processes 


The Premises for Assessing 
Intelligence 


John B. Miner 


Intelligence in the United States: A Survey, with Conclusions for Man- 
power Utilization in Education and Employment. New York: Springer 
Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. xii + 180. $4.25. 


Reviewed by DorotHy RANSOM 


Miss Ransom is a psychologist in De- 
troit who works mostly on the cognitive 
therapy of children. She has had long 
and varied experience with the design 
and use of tests—objective, projective, 
educational, and clinical. She was statis- 
tician or analyst in various governmen- 
tal agencies before she settled down to 
helping Detroit children. As her reviex 
shows, she is a strong believer in scien- 
and in political de- 


sees no reason why 


tific measurement 
mocracy, and she 
the one cannot support the other 
O* the title page, John B. Miner 
states that he is writing from the 
position of research associate in Con- 


servation of Human Co- 
lumbia University. His subject is a sur- 


Resources at 


vey of intelligence in the United States 
and he promises to arrive at conclusions 
for manpower utilization in education 
and employment. He came to this posi- 
tion, and this knowledge, by way of a 
doctoral degree in psychology at Prince- 
ton, where the middle chapters of his 
book were written “in essentially their 
present form” as a dissertation. For the 
survey, he draws upon psychometric and 
questionnaire data gathered in a proj- 


ect financed by the Department of the 
Army, directed at Princeton University, 
and conducted by Public Opinion Sur- 
veys, a project to validate the Tomkins- 
Horn Picture Arrangement Test (he is 
co-author of the recently 
book by that title). He 
research findings with 
workers in psychology 
fields, all listed in 
phy. 

Introductory chapters on the nature 
and measurement of 


published 
compares his 
those of other 
and in related 
a 203-item bibliogra- 


intelligence, and 
concluding chapters on implications for 
manpower utilization, were added later 
to bring the dissertation to book length 
—presumably while the author was 
working at Columbia University, though 
they reflect more the ideologies of mili- 
tary and industrial management (with 
overtones of racialism) than of the con- 
servation of human resources 
Advertisements inform 
study of 


us that “this 
testing and the 
concept of intelligence gives substance 
to the growing debate on the validity 
of existing standards.” 

The standards in question are those 
that include the developmental and evo- 
lutional aspects of psychological con- 


intelligence 


cepts of intelligence. Here Miner fol- 
lows and goes beyond Wechsler in dis- 
pensing with measurements of rate of 
learning. For him the standard devia- 
tion goes the way of the mental age 
and the intelligence quotient. The ac- 
cumulated scientific knowledge of how 
the individual and the species progress 
slowly toward fuller degrees of con- 
sciousness is separated off from the sci- 
entific psychology by the psychometric 
device of measuring intelligence in 
terms of a single score on an abbrevi- 
ated form of the Thorndike Vocabulary 
Test. 

In this Miner follows, and 
again goes beyond, R. L. Thorndike in 
the scope of application of one part 
of the research methodology Thorndike 
has been developing over the years. 
Miner demonstrates that the scope of 
predictions for purposes of control is 
not confinable to the limits of available 
knowledge. To predict that it is “less 
probable that any 
(than any 
above the 
Negro 


choice 


given Negro student 
will 


only 25 


white student) score 
10th percentile,” 
students’ 


cabulary test 


scores on the vo- 
administered by public- 
opinion-poll interviewers, were required 
If enough people read and believe the 
prediction, educational opportunities for 
Negroes could eventually become lim- 
ited enough to make the prediction 
come true. Only a slightly larger num- 
ber of such test scores for employed 
adult Negroes 
prediction that 
very 


were required for the 
‘there 


Negri CS 


are apparently 
who left school 
at an educational level markedly below 
that which they might have attained.” 
The becoming true of this prediction 
might be slower 


few 


since it would involve 


some suppression of the biological in- 


heritance of intelligence in Negroes 


= presents the scientist whose 
“ultimate in George A. Kelly's 
words] is to predict and control.” By 
substituting group constructs for 
sonal constructs,” 


aim 


“per- 
and the management 
of the psychological factors that deter- 
mine the governmental processes of a 
nation for this 
vigorous and purposeful younger mem- 


“client management,” 


ber of the profession has condensed 
Kelly’s 1218 pages into a slender 180 
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pages. It might be possible to shrug off 
the book as not very important, as per- 
haps an ill-timed and not scientifically 
accurate work, did it not so clearly re- 
flect, and so greatly magnify, the flaws 
inherent in that philosophy of science 
which serves as the frame of reference 
for an increasing number of present-day 
American psychologists. 

With the cutting off of the biological 
concepts of slow maturation and evolu- 
tion of human mental processes, some- 
thing goes wrong with the time ele- 
ment in human planning. Processes of 
maturation and evolution give way to 
planned processes of a revolutionary 
nature, both in the planning of controls 
over the minds of individuals (as in 
“client management”) and in the plan- 
ning of controls over the distribution 
of the population, a process upon which 
the democratic governmental process is 
dependent. (Miner recommends a psy- 
chometric model of manpower manage- 
ment, one which by his definition of the 
conditions under which it could be car- 
ried out would of necessity change a 
democratic into a totalitarian regime.) 

Within the frame of reference gi a 
philosophy of science that denies the 
value of knowing for the sake of know- 
ing, and of communicating knowledge 
for the sake of increasing the sum of 
human consciousness, ‘scientific’ predic- 
tions of a propagandistic nature are just 
as scientific as those that give knowl- 
edge of natural for each can 
equally well be proved to have come 
true at some later date. 


laws, 


Because of that philosophy of sci- 
ence, it is not inconsistent for the vol- 
ume to give liberal space in its biblio- 
graphical references to the notoriously 
racially prejudiced writers, J. C. F. 
McGurk and Henry E. Garrett, while 
omitting mention of 
Gilliland, Benedict, 
Bitterman—who have cast doubt on 
differences between Negro and white 
intellectual capacities. Nor was it a non 
sequitur for it to use, for analysis of 
the data, statistical procedures that 
have no logical. explanation for their 
choice other than that they give the 
impression of a greater than real dif- 
ference between Negro and white intel- 
lectual capacities. 
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other workers— 
Weltfish, Marcus, 


For the Retarded, More Therapy 
than System 


Chalmers L. Stacey and Manfred F. DeMartino (Eds.) 


Counseling and Psychotherapy with the Mentally Retarded: A Book 
of Readings. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. Pp. 478. $7.50. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM SLOAN 


Dr. Sloan is a Clinical psychologist, 
working exclusively for the past fifteen 
years with the mentally retarded, first 
at the Lincoln State School in Illinois 
and then at the State Colony and Train- 
ing School at Pineville in Louisiana, 
where he has recently been appointed 
Superintendent. He has undertaken some 
experimental work with mental retard- 
ates, and he that more good 
work would be done if this field had a 
firm systematic setting that would yield 
hypotheses for experimental testing. 


believes 


authors of this book are well 
qualified for the task they have set 
for themselves. Stacey is a well-known 
contributor to research in the field of 
mental retardation. The second author 
is experienced in working directly with 
the mentally retarded in an institution. 

The book 


of forty-nine 


itself is a collection 
papers, reproduced in 
abridged form and grouped into ten 
chapters. The final chapter. by De- 
Martino, the only paper written spe- 
cifically for this volume, is primarily a 
summing up of the book. There is an 
author index and the individual papers 
are footnoted, but there is neither a 
general bibliography nor lists of refer- 
ences for the separate paper. So ref- 
erences to works cited are generally not 
available. In such a collection one usu- 
ally finds unevenness in the quality of 
writing as well as in the material pre- 
sented, and the present instance is no 
exception as the editors disarmingly 
state. To single out any one paper 
would be difficult though the Foreword 
by Sarason, and the papers by Burton, 
Yepsen, and Sarbin are excellent, where- 


as some of the other papers are so 
poorly written that they could well have 
been omitted. 

The first chapter consists of six pa- 
pers dealing with general problems in 
psychotherapy with the mentally re- 
tarded. Although written with different 
degrees of excellence, the overview 
seems to be that in the past the atti- 
tude toward psychotherapy for the 
mentally retarded has been too pessi- 
mistic, but that things are different 
now. The succeeding chapters consist 
of six papers on counseling and psy- 
chotherapy. three psychoanalytic 
methods, three on group therapy, seven 
on play therapy, two on psychodrama 
four on speech therapy, 
cational-occupational-industrial therapy 


seven on vo- 


and eleven on counseling with parents 
Any anthologist of such a selection of 
topics could be criticized no matter 
how he allotted the space. This review- 
er’s criticism would be that too many 
pages are devoted to parents and their 
problems. There is no question about 
the need and desirability for counseling 
with parents, but does that topic be- 
long in this book? Another curious inclu- 
sion is vocational-occupational-industrial 
therapy in a book on psychotherapy. 
And if this inclusion be justified, why is 
recreational therapy omitted, although it 
would appear to be more appropriate? 


‘in aim of the editors is to present 
material that “would be useful to coun- 
selors, therapists, psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, general medical practitioners, 
teachers, parents of the mentally re- 
tarded and lay persons.” This is a for- 


midable array and some material may 
be useful to some of these groups, but 
no group could be expected to utilize 
all of it profitably. Since this review 
is addressed primarily to psychologists, 
the book’s contents can be assayed in 
a psychological framework. 

For the applied psychologist working 
in this field there are some good papers 
on psychotherapy and the counseling of 
mental retardates. Good discussions of 
goals and techniques are presented. The 
presentations of cases are especially val- 
uable and provide a wealth of leads for 
setting up research problems. The edi- 
tors’ expressed purpose of stimulating 
research is well achieved. The basic ele- 
ments for developing hypotheses are 
available for the clinician with an ex- 
perimental urge. It is precisely this 
point that perhaps sums up the pres- 
ent status of psychotherapy for the 
mentally retarded. Advocates for 
cial techniques are not 


spe- 
lacking, case 
materials abound. exhortations are plen- 
tiful, but sound testable hypotheses are 
conspicuously absent, and the well- 
designed experiments are even farther 
away. This field is ripe for a keen 
organizing, 
dent 


synthesizing, analytic 


bring some 


Stu- 
order out 
of an amorphous conglomeration. The 
unique contribution of this volume is 
that it pulls together what we have up 
to now and says, in effect, “where do 
we go from here?” 

The psychological reader will be dis- 
appointed by the absence of a discus- 
sion of the problems of psychotherapy, 
in general, as they relate to 
tally retarded 


who can 


the men- 
Much is being written 
about psychotherapy and many prob- 
lems persist. Questions of efficacy of 
techniques, criteria of improvement, de- 
sign of experiments for evaluation. etc.. 
sull abound. Yet this volume is written 
as if all these matters were settled and 
the only problem is extension of ther- 
apy to the mentally retarded. Actually 
many of the problems of psychotherapy 
with the mentally retarded are isomor- 
phic miniatures of the problems of psy- 
chotherapy in general. Failure to come 
to grips with them is no fault of the 
editors, for the reviewer is not aware 
of any publication of this nature. This 
may be another piece of evidence indi- 
cating the embryonic status of this field. 


For the psychologist working with the 
mentally retarded the book is a valuable 
compendium of information, much of 
it practical and applied in nature. For 
other psychologists, especially those 
with academic interests, the main im- 
pression is most likely to be that little 


is actually known. Nor will the critical 
reader with a passion for well-designed 
experiments find much to interest him 
This reviewer believes that the volume 
will be of most interest to the nonpsy- 
chologists, especially to intelligent par- 
ents of the mentally retarded 


A British View of Personnel 
Management 


C. H. Northcott 


Personnel Management: Principles and Practice. (3rd ed.) New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. vii + 428. $10.00. 


Reviewed by ALASTAIR HERON 


Dr. Heron is Deputy Director of the 
British Medical Research Council's 
Group for Research on Occupational 
Aspects of Ageing in Liverpool. In gen- 
eral he concerns himself with the whole 
range of problems in industrial psychol- 
ogy and contributed the chapter on that 
topic to the 1954 volume of the Annual 
Review of Psychology. He is against in- 
sularity for Britons, thinks they had 
jolly well better not forget what the 
psychologists in the States are doing 


pou author of this comprehensive 
vade mecum is the doyen of the 
personnel management 
Britain. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that despite an MA from Syd- 
ney and a PhD from Columbia, he is 
clearly concerned to write a book which 
will contain a good deal of the back- 
ground material likely to be needed by 
his British readers. This limitation has 
potential value for industrial psycholo- 
gists and personnel workers in North 
America and elsewhere who would like 
to know something of the framework 
within which their British counterparts 
are engaged. Such readers may not 
however, feel content that so high a 
proportion of the author’s examples are 
drawn from a single large factory, even 
though it be world-famous. This is the 
Rowntree Cocoa Works at York, where 
Dr. Northcott was for many years the 


movement in 
Great 


labor manager. True. the voluminous re- 
ports of the Hawthorne investigations 
have to be said that “never 
in the field of human relations has so 
much been written by so many about 


caused it 


so little.” Though certainly not a par- 
allel, this instance may perhaps be re- 
garded as a precedent 

The toward 
the methods of industrial psychology 


author is well disposed 
but devotes little space to their evalua- 
tion. This neglect may be the result of 
his feeling that these should 
not be used by personnel managers 
themselves. who should “find men and 
women into whose hands [such meth- 
ods] may with confidence be put.” It 
is a pity that the author does not say 
plainly that such men and women 
should be psychologists with adequate 
graduate training 
In a section on 
he makes 


methods 


in the industrial field 
promotion 
ratings 
views, and psychological test 


systematic 
reference to inter- 
but gives 
no examples of their use for this pur- 
pose. One is left wondering if any of 
these data will 
value. 

The plain fact is that Dr. Northcott 
is more concerned with social philoso- 
phy than with psychological method— 
even when in dealing with some top- 
ics (such as 


prove to be of much 


wage structures) he is 
giving detailed procedure. His philoso- 
phy emerges at last in his statement 
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that “this book is based on two postu- 
lates. Recognizing, first, that the true 
purpose of industry and commerce is 
to produce goods and supply services, 
it passes on to argue that this purpose 
is a social achievement to be at.ained 
effectively by managements which are 
ready to control and direct the activities 
of their human agents by sound social 
principles.” One such principle has ap- 
peared earlier where he states. under 
the heading The Leadership of Manage- 
ment, that “complete honesty is a pow- 
erful dynamic in industrial relations.” 


This volume is not a description of 
the streamlined product to which we 
have been becoming accustomed. There 
is a trace in its style of the late nine- 
teenth century. Some sections are by 
way of being industrial lay sermons. 
If you are asked, however, to recom- 
mend a short book list for budding per- 
sonnel men, then pair this one with the 
two best American ones you know and 
beg students to distill their own philoso- 
phy from the mixture. They will need 
patience, but it could be repaid by a 
notable increase in breadth of outlook. 


Educational Psychology with a 
Scientific Base 


Arden N. Frandsen 


How Children Learn: An Educational Psychology. New York: McGraw- 


Hill, 1957. Pp. xiv + 546. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Victor H. 


Dr. Noll is Professor of Education at 
Michigan State University. He has been 
tied up with education all his profes- 
sional life, with surveys, research, and 
teaching, at Minnesota, where he ob- 
tained his PhD, at Teachers College, 
Columbia, at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, and now for twenty years, except 
for a brief time with the Navy, at 
Michigan State. 


hp FRANDSEN has been Professor of 
Psychology and Head of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Utah State 
Agricultural College in Logan 
1936. He has a Bachelor's and a Mas- 
ters degree from the University of 
Utah and the PhD in psychology from 
Minnesota. He has been school psychol- 
ogist in Utah, clinical psychologist in 
Minnesota, and a member of the fac- 
ulty at the University of Utah and Pur- 
due University. He is a diplomate in 
Clinical and a Fellow of the Division of 
Educational Psychology. His major in- 
terests are in intelligence and learning. 

And he sets out in this book to fill a 
gap between the scientific principles of 
educational psychology and the art of 
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since 


understanding and teaching elementary 
school children. To do this, he develops 
from the literature in child psychology 
and elementary education “an organized 
and interrelated set of scientific princi- 
ples which will have maximum practical 
value to teachers in their guidance of 
children’s learning.” It is to his credit 
that he undertakes such an ambitious 
and important task and that he achieves 
a marked degree of success with it. 

The literature of child psychology 
and elementary education is extensive 
and is as marked by divergencies and 
gaps as it is by its volume. To try to 
develop a reasonably complete and uni- 
fied educational psychology even for 
elementary teachers alone, one which is 
based entirely on scientific literature, is 
certainly not going to be a completely 
successful venture. Inevitably the au- 
thor finds himself obliged to round out 
his treatment by drawing on personal 
experiences or even just plain horse 
sense. Indeed, it seems that in our pres- 
ent state of progress, a treatise based 
only on available scientific evidence 
would not turn out to be a very useful 
textbook. 


After an introductory chapter on the 
Aims and Curriculum of the Elemen- 
tary School, the author undertakes an 
integration of learning theories. Start- 
ing with conditioning, trial and error. 
and insight, he reduces these concepts 
to two by combining the two last- 
named into one which he calls problem 
solving. From here, he identifies the two 
theories with Mowrer’s conditioning or 
stimulus and trial-and- 
error or response substitution. The for- 


substitution, 


mer, he suggests, needs only Guthrie’s 
Law of Contiguity as a sufficient ex- 
planatory principle; in the latter, he 
deems the Law of Effect to 
similar function. 


serve a 


As deductions from and elaborations 
of this theory and of his definition of 
learning, Frandsen formulates a “‘prac- 
tical outline of learning principles” or 
seven essential conditions for effective 
learning at the elementary-school level. 
He designates them Maturity 
An Appropriate Pattern of 
Teacher-Guidance, Practice, 
of Effects, 
Freedom 


and 

Abilities, 
Perce} 
Motivation, and 
Emotional Disturbances 
in Learning. The major portion of the 
book that follows deals with each of 
these seven conditions in detail. ci 


tion 
Transfer, 


from 


citing 
whenever and wherever available, per- 
tinent researches to explain and support 
the discussion. In addition, there are 
chapters on appraising and providing 
for individual 


school achievement 


differences, appraising 
learning theory as 
related to the task of the elementary 
teacher and and 


remembering forget- 


ting. 


“a author does not make entirely 


he derives his 
learning 
learning theory. In 


clear how condi- 
integrated 
fact, it is difficult 
to see why these conditions could not 
have been derived equally well from 
any one of 
ories 


seven 


tions of from his 


the current learning the- 
formulated without ref- 
erence to a particular theory. It seems 
to the reviewer that the book would 
have been just as strong without the 
attempt at integration of learning the- 
ory. The succeeding chapters are inter- 
esting, generally sound, and practical. 
Frandsen is at his best when he dis- 
cusses for teachers how they can apply 


or even 


the results of scientific studies and ac- 
cumulated experience to a classroom 
situation. He marshals his facts and 
data efficiently and presents them con- 
vincingly. The integration of learning 
theories, on the other hand, seems an 
unnecessary discussion, and not too con- ° 


vincing a one. It is, moreover. doubt- 
ful that the argument will be very 
meaningful to most young women in 
institutions preparing for teaching in 
elementary schools, or, for that matter, 
to the more mature who have gained 
some practical experience 


ies important contribution of this 


book lies in its attempt to present a 
simple and generally acceptable discus- 
sion of the contributions of educational 
and psychological research to the work 
of the elementary teacher. This in itself 
is a great undertaking and the author 
has on the whole accomplished his pur- 
pose very well. Especially fine. in the 
opinion of this reviewer, are the chap- 
ters on Maturity and Learning, Trans- 
fer of Training, Remembering and 
Forgetting, Providing for Differences 
in Abilities, and Appraising School 
Achievement 

A few minor criticisms are in order 
The author occasionally introduces 
more or less technical terms and ex- 
pressions without definition or explana- 
tion. Sometimes these items are defined 
in the Glossary, but sometimes not. 
When they are defined, a parenthetical 
“(see Glossary)” might be helpful; 
where not, some explanation at the 
place of introducing them would be 
desirable. Then there are passages that 
leave something to be desired with re- 
spect to their clarity and completeness. 
For relatively untutored readers, such 
as those taking a first course in edu- 
cational psychology, such passages con- 
vey little useful knowledge 

The book is generally well written, 
interesting, and practical. It is illus- 
trated with many attractive photographs 
of children in actual school or play situ- 
ations. It will find a place among cur- 
rent textbooks in educational psychol- 
ogy as a substantial and useful member 
of that growing family 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Roger W. 
Heyns 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Adjustment is seen as a learned set of responses to environment in this 
new text for any second course in psychology concerned with normal 
personality, adjustment, and mental hygiene. The author uses findings 
in psychology, sociology, and related disciplines to help the student de- 
velop a “theory of personality.” 548 pp. List $4.90 


Paul R. 


Farnsworth 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
MUSIC 


music or of psychology, this new text is a compre- 
of the phenomena of the area where music and psy- 
It outlines problems and offers tentative answers to 
long-standing questions in experimental aesthetics. 304 pp. List $4.50 


For students of 
hensive analysis 
chology overlap. 


Ernest A. 
Haggard 


INTRACLASS CORRELATION AND 
THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


The only source of a thoroughly up-to-date, readable presentation of 
modern theory of analysis of variance models, this new work provides a 
general method for summarizing many types of data not adequately 
handled by procedures now in use. 1/92 pp. List $3.25 


Allan L. 


et THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY VARIABLE 


IN PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 
AND RESEARCH 


This new monograph is a contribution toward the control and predic- 
tion of a subject's response in personality testing to what he feels is 
socially desirable. 122 pp. List $2.75 


Theodore M. 
Newcomb 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


The first systematic follow-up study of individual attitudes toward 
public issues, this recently reissued classic, ‘the first major panel study, 
investigates the impact of various factors (among them an educational 


setting) upon the attitudes of students. 225 pp. List $3.25 


Carter— 


EFFECTIVE READING FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Pretested with 3,600 students, this proven text equips the student with 
the techniques he needs in order to improve his reading. Further, he 
learns to set up his own plan for improvement and to practice on his 
reading assignments in any field. 354 pp. List $3.60 
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The Variety of Behavior in Disaster 


Martha Wolfenstein 


Disaster: A Psychological Essay. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. Pp. xvi 


+ 231. $4.00. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN B. WITHEY 


Dr. Withey is Research Program Di- 
rector of the University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research Center, and he is also 
an Associate Professor. He once helped 
General Patton move from western to 
central Europe, receiving instruction in 
behavior under stress in that laboratory. 
Nowadays he works on the public’s re- 
action to international threat and ad- 
vises defense agencies about disaster. 
He has a monograph on Reaction to 
Uncertain Threat expecting publication 
shortly. His larger concerns are with 
communication and influence, interac- 
tion between persons and groups and 
the public. 


disaster that contorts the 


customary patterns of behavior has 
been a fruitful and necessary topic for 
psychology, but a description of the 
mental processes and behaviors accom- 
panying widespread disaster, when per- 
sonal stress is compounded. is of un- 
usual occurrence in the psychological 
literature. Wolfenstein, a researcher, 
teacher, and psychotherapist, utilizes 
the theory of personal disaster, which 
for her is largely psychoanalytic, to 
explain the data on communal disaster. 

Never does she forget to apply think- 
ing about personal disaster to the inter- 
pretations of personal reaction in what 
might be called social disaster. Nor does 
she shun the responsibility of submit- 
ting all her data to the scrutiny of her 
theoretical orientation. Her coverage of 
fact is extensive, and the psychologist 
interested in personal or social reactions 
to disaster conditions will find this book 
both stimulating and readable. 

There is no reason to think that the 
complete disorganization of one’s sur- 
roundings and the experience of non- 
supportive feedback for one’s most 
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customary expectations does not stl in- 
volve those reactions to stress that are 
typical of adaptation to personal, idio- 
morphic tragedy. It is likely, however, 
that many of the notions that are, or 
at least should be, in social psychology 
are needed as adjuncts in the psychol- 
ogy of personality before reactions to 
disaster are thoroughly understood, pre- 
dicted, or ameliorated. 

Since the objective possibility of 
man-made disaster has increased and 
been reflected in official anxiety, consid- 
erable research now focuses on human 
reactions to disaster. Wartime data have 
been re-studied and re-evaluated. Peace- 
time disasters have been studied with 
varying breadth and intensity. 

Five monographs, which are part of 
this stockpile of research material, were 
reviewed in CP (July 1957, 2, 192-194) 
by Chapman. As background to his 
comments, Chapman outlined the ori- 
gins and functions of the Committee on 
Disaster Studies of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences—National Research 
Council for whom the analysis here re- 
viewed was done. This committee has 
compiled an impressive library of infor- 
mation about human behavior under so- 
cial disaster conditions 

What we know about behavior under 
the rigors and tragedies of war is now 
almost balanced by what we know about 
behavior during and after peacetime dis- 
asters. Much of the latter is docu- 
mented by on-the-spot observations and 
interviews with a theoretical focus that, 
on occasion, has sharpened the data 
to unusual clarity. Wolfenstein has 
drawn her interpretations and conclu- 
sions largely from these peacetime stud- 
ies. Very little of this material is in 
the psychological journals. Thus, for 
most psychologists, the book will pro- 


vide a first look at some research data 
that have been growing somewhat pro- 
grammatically over the last decade. 

Wolfenstein attempts to “describe 
and interpret a range of subjective and 
behavioral phenomena which occur in 
people involved in a disaster.’ She tries 
to elaborate “a number of dynamic hy- 
potheses to account for various reac- 
tions to disaster’ and “for every phase 
of a disastrous experience [to] . . . in- 
dicate a considerable range of possible 
reactions.” 

This purpose is well met. Illustrative 
examples are richly distributed 
pretations are developed 
with recourse to Freud, Fenichel, Anna 
Freud, Ernest Jones, Leites, Margaret 
Mead, Kris, Sperling, and others. No 
new general theory applicable to dis- 
aster reactions is, 


Inter- 
discerningly 


however, developed 
Rather, the various empirically obtained 
reactions are explained by one or an- 
other insightful hypothesis. Thus the 
major strength of the book lies in the 
author’s highly representative selection 
of behavior reported in current disaster 
studies and her suggestive hypotheses 
regarding the dynamics back of each 
phenomenon. 


W OLFENSTEIN herself states the ma- 


jor limitation of her book, a limitation 
that puts it into her own well-chosen 
category, for it is an essay, a type of 
scientific discourse that she has already 
used to discuss 
humor: 


movies and children’s 


While we may be able to indicate some- 
thing of the reactions 
before, during and after a disastrous event, 
we still do not know about the combina- 
tions of such reactions or their frequencies 
. . . The information is very fragmentary. 

All the and feeling 
which I describe and the underlying mo- 


range of possible 


ways of acting 
tives which I suggest may be supposed to 
occur in some people at some times and 
in some places. But the question of fre-- 
quencies, like that of conditions, remains 


to be decided. 


This reservation is well warranted by 
the contradictory stubbornness of the 
data she has chosen. She is called on at 
one time to explain the awful quiet fol- 
lowing Hiroshima and at another, the 
panic-triggered hubbub of Boston’s Co- 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. An Approach through the 
Study of Healthy Personality 


By SIDNEY M. JOURARD, University of Florida. Written from a positive 
point of view, this unique book discusses the factors determining the healthy ad- 
justed personality and compares the normal, unhealthy and healthy versions of 
the trait in question. The sections on expositions of interpersonal relations, love, 
the self-structure, and conscience are new to the field. 1958, 462 pages, $5.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. An Introduction 
to Religious Experience and Behavior 


By WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Hartford Seminary Foundation. A general 
survey of the psychology of religion, this new work follows in the tradition of 
William James, J. B. Pratt, P. E. Johnson, and Gordon W. Allport. Conversion, 
mysticism, worship, prayer, religion and the abnormal, the psychotherapy of 
religion, and the social psychology of religion are some of the areas covered in this 
comprehensive work. Ready Spring 1958 


DIFFERENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Individual and Group 
Differences in Behavior, Third Edition 


By ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University. Thoroughly revised to include the 
latest American and European research in biology, anthropology and sociology, 
the third edition of this authoritative book contains significant new material on 
such topics as long-range studies of population changes, intellectual functioning 
in maturity and old age, age differences in personality traits, the relation of per 
ception to personality, and the nature of creativity. Ready Spring 1958 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


By ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia University. An illuminat 
ing account of adolescent life and growth, this book focuses attention on the ado- 
lescent as a person and on his attempt to discover and accept himself. Drawing 
on research findings, clinical studies and practical experience, the author integrates 
three essential approaches to the study of adolescence—the objective approach 
the developmental approach, and the personal approach. 1957, 438 pages, $5.00 


INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By SOL L. GARFIELD, University of Nebraska Medical School. This book pre 
sents a study of the development and current role of clinical psychology, both as 
a science and as a profession. Stressing diagnosis, psychotherapy and research, 
the book also includes significant material on professional problems. The illustra- 
tive examples throughout the book are drawn from the files of clinical institutions 
and a comprehensive coverage of research literature 1s provided. 1957, 
469 pages, $6.00 
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coanut Grove, the heroism of a battle- 
field incident, and the brutality of sur- 
vivors of the Titanic clubbing swimmers 
with their oars. For every reaction there 
is seemingly also its opposite and, al- 
though Wolfenstein offers hypotheses 
for all, one would be hard put to pre- 
dict the other 
advance. 


one or alternative in 

The psychologist unacquainted with 
the growing disaster literature will be 
surprised at what people do under dis- 
aster conditions. Pictures of panic are 
highly unrealistic. The “disaster syn- 
drome” of apathetic withdrawal from 
the situation is only part of the sci- 
entific prediction. Wolfenstein 
threat (distant and imminent, 


covers 
denied 


and overestimated), 
“aloneness,”’ 


(in its 
survival and 
other aspects), and the many facets of 
disaster aftermath. In doing so she of- 
fers data and interpretations on behav- 
ior which are increasingly becoming a 
focus for the attention of psychologists. 
From the work of Selye on physiologi- 
cal mechanisms in stress reaction to the 


impact 
“near-miss” 


two recent books by Festinger on cog- 
nitive dissonance, there is a spread of 
research and theory that is directly per- 
tinent to our understanding of disaster 
behavior. More books in this broad area 
are in press. Wolfenstein’s book makes 
a timely contribution to this area of in- 
quiry that slices across most of the do- 
main of psychology. 


Concepts rea Concept 


Dale B. Harris (Ed.) 


The Concept of Development: An Issue in the Study of Human Be- 


havior. 
$4:75. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Sperry has, since 1954, been Hixon 
Professor of Psychobiology at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. After 
a doctorate in zoology at the University 
of Chicago, he was associated in re- 
search with Karl Lashley at the Yerkes 
Laboratories of Primate Biology for five 
years, and then he taught neuropsychol- 
ogy and neuroanatomy at the University 
of Chicago for five years more. He has 
been especially interested in the devel- 
opment of the nervous system as the 
organ of perception, learning, and mem- 
ory and in the reorganization of the 
nervous system in regeneration. 


HIS book is the published version 

of a conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1955 to recog- 
nize the 30th anniversary of the Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Child Welfare. The 
concern of the conference was not with 
any special aspect of development nor 
with development in general, but rather 
with the concept of development per se, 
particularly with the concept defined as 
a temporal process involving the organi- 
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zation of into 


elemental parts larger 
units or ‘wholes.’ Following 
an introductory survey by the editor, 
the sixteen authors, representing a wide 
gamut of disciplines including philoso- 
phy, biology, psychology, anthropology, 
languages, medicine, history, social sci- 
ence, and education, discuss individually 
the use and meaning of the concept of 
development and related problems in 
their respective fields. Open discussion 
is not reported. 


functional 


The rationale behind the conference 
plan may be found in part in the strong 
‘interdisciplinary’ trend of a few years 
ago and especially in the movement for 
a General System Theory, stemming 
back to the writings of Bertalanffy and 
others. The editor indicates that there 
was no pressure or plan to demonstrate 
the unity of science on a _ physicalist 
basis, nor to expound general system 
theory; yet one wonders if, in the plan- 
ning at least, there was not hope that 
some greater concern would be given 
these matters than the majority of par- 
ticipants actually gave. 


A few of the authors devote the bulk 
of their papers to the more semantic 
and philosophic aspects of the confer- 
ence subject. The others tend to dis- 
pense with these matters in their intro- 
ductory paragraphs or by 
later reference, thus freeing themselves 
for more substantial 
the understanding of developmental 
phenomena that pertain to their given 
area. 

In their rights the individual 
chapters are largely of high quality. To- 
gether they make a that is 
somewhat heterogeneous even by ‘inter- 
disciplinary’ standards, and it may be 
questioned whether, in this book, the 
global properties of the whole are as 
useful as its parts. Those who contend 
that a unification of science is possible 
through general laws that hold equally 
for all levels of organization from atom 


occasional 


contributions to 


own 


collection 


to galaxy may be prompted to search 
the book skeletal 
the developmental concept that will ap- 


for some essence of 
ply to all systems 

On the other hand, those who believe 
that all phenomena can be analyzed and 
explained ultimately in physicochemical 
terms will find encouragement in Ernest 
Nagel’s chapter on 
Development. Here challenges 
the doctrine which that 
properties appearing in the evolution of 
a hierarchically organized system can 


Determinism and 
Nagel 


asserts global 


never be reduced to, nor explained by. 
the properties of the elementary parts 
He claims, on the that the 
novel, properties can be ex- 
plained and predicted in principle, pro- 
vided one has a proper theory both for 
the given system and for the particular 
phenomena in He 
however, that there ‘is no a priori proof 


contrary, 


emergent 


question cautions, 
that an adequate theory can always be 
found, nor plausible ground for suppos- 
ing that man will some day corstruct a 
final unifying theory that will account 
for every phenomenon ever manifested 


The philosophical mind never wishes to 
win an argument, but rather the truth 


Dacosert D. RuNEsS 


NEW Titles in the Van Nostrand 
SERIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Under the general editorship of David C. McClelland, Professor 
in the Department of Social Relations of Harvard University, this 
series is designed to provide basic texts at every level and in 
every major field of psychology, both for liberal arts students and 
for professional schools. 


READINGS IN PERCEPTION Edited by David C. Beardslee, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 


Wesleyan University, and Michael Wertheimer, Associate Professor of Psychology, University of Colorado. 


This new collection of readings brings together in a single volume the fundamental 
materials for an understanding of the psychology of perception. These reports of 
original studies, written by the investigators themselves, retain the excitement of 
first-hand research. They explore how we are aware of the world about us, what 
basic processes give us this knowledge, and how sensations are turned into organ- 
ized, meaningful perceptions. 

To make clear the extent of present knowledge and to point out the directions 
which further research must take, the editors choose from two sources: classical 
materials which are currently significant, and recent points of view. Several of 
the papers are newly translated into English. Ready March 1958 


MOTIVES IN FANTASY, ACTION AND SOCIETY: A Method of Assessment and Study 


Edited by John W. Atkinson, Associate Professor of Psychology, University of Michigan. 


This integrated series of articles by forty-one contributors surveys a decade of 
systematic research into the direct influence of motivation on imaginative processes. 
It draws from psychoanalytic theory, field theory, learning theory, and the decision- 
making theory of economics in search of a valid method for measuring socially 
significant human motives. 

Beginning with studies of hunger conducted in 1947, the book examines how the 
method of analysis has been refined over the years and extended to various kinds 
of motivation. The range of problems to which the method is here applied has no 
equal in the psychological literature on human motivation. Ready April 1958 


BODY IMAGE AND PERSONALITY By Seymour Fisher, United States Public Health Career 


Research Investigator, formerly Research Psychologist, Houston V. A. Hospital, and Sidney E. Cleveland, 
Assistant Chief Psychologist, Houston V. A. Hospital. 


This pioneering study unfolds a fascinating array of cases dealing with a relatively 
unexplored question: how the individual organizes experiences having to do with 
his body, and how this mode of organization (which the authors call “body image’’) 
affects his behavior. 

Specifically, the volume explores the degree of definiteness and strength the indi- 
vidual ascribes to the boundaries or border zones of his body. The authors de- 
scribe an objective method for measuring this variable by special scoring of 
Rorschach tests, TAT and drawing techniques. They then develop and test a 
theory concerning the influence of body image characteristics on the individual's 
total adjustment. Ready March 1958 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine. 
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Recording 


NONDIRECTIVE COUNSELING 
The Case of Jim 


Julius George Peabody College 
tor Teachers. 12-inch unbreakable vinylite 
record, 3314 rpm, approx. 42 min., 1957. 
Available through Educational Test Bu- 
reau, 2106 Pierce Avenue, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. $5.50. 


Seeman, 


Personality as a dynamically oriented 
system presupposes self-understanding 
and appropriate adjustment to charac- 
teristic patterns of social and cultural 
values. The individual, as a person, is 
assumed to achieve an integrative pat- 
tern of behavior in which his basic 
needs and culturally sanctioned values 
operate to facilitate intellectual, moral, 
and social growth, thus allowing for an 
individual development leading to self- 
realization and meaningful social be- 
havior. 

Certain conditions, either within the 
individual or his environment, may, 
however, interfere with the appropriate 
development of the personality, result- 
ing in most cases in individual and so- 
cial difficulties that need remedy. 

Depending on the degree of personal 
inadequacy and its social consequences, 
the process of rehabilitation could be 
attempted through simple advising. 
counseling, or psychotherapy. While all 
three approaches imply a need for re- 
orientation of personality, the degree of 
self-involvement and self-searching may 
vary, not only with the condition of the 
subject but also with the theoretical 
views held by the therapist or counselor. 

The record under consideration pre- 
sents counseling as a therapeutic pro- 
cedure through which the individual is 
helped to achieve a certain degree of 
self-assurance and social poise through 
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the growth and adaptation of the per- 
sonality. 

The case of Jim illustrates clearly the 
nondirective approach to counseling as 
a means of personality reorientation 
Jim, who is in his early twenties, has a 
speech handicap that interferes with his 
individual and social adjustment. The 
development of his personality is seri- 
ously affected, and he feels unhappy and 
inadequate. His speech difficulty has re- 
sulted in the warping of his total per- 
sonality so that he had less need of 
speech correction than of personal coun- 
seling. 

The record reproduces characteristic 
sessions over a period of two years of 
counseling. Careful listening to the rec- 
ord permits following the case in all its 
details as to verbal behavior. The case 
is an excellent example of personality 
dynamics in which intricate personal ex- 
periences can be analyzed and under- 
stood. The record presents not only a 
counseling procedure, but also certain 
characteristic aspects of the remaking 
of a person through self-understanding 
and value reorientation. 

It is interesting to note the liberating 
value of the permissive atmosphere in 
counseling and the importance of self- 
searching as a means of adjustment 

The record. as a whole, should prove 
useful as a demonstration of a counsel- 
ing technique and even more as an ex- 
ample of personality self-analysis. It 
could be used in classes in general psy- 
chology, psychology of personality, and 
counseling. It is supplemented with a 
special booklet: Julius Seeman, The 
Case of Jim: An Annotated Script of 
a Record on Counseling which contains 
the script of the record and comments 
on certain counseling sessions. It is a 
useful supplement to the record. 


Films 
PERCEPTION 


The Eye of the Beholder 


Stuart Reynolds Productions. 16-mm, 
black and white, sound, 25 min., 1953. 
Available through Stuart Reynolds Pro- 
duction, 9110 Sunset Boulevard, Los An- 
geles 46, California. $150.00 

The problem of perception with em- 
phasis on its social implications is dra- 
matically presented 

The film illustrates the discrepancy 
between actual situations and their re- 
construction through The 
and meaning of various situa- 
tions vary with the way these situations 
are ‘seen’ by different individuals 

The film starts with the presentation 
of a few demonstrations of visual illu- 
sions that prove the discrepancy be- 
tween objective reality and its 


perception. 
nature 


recon- 
struction through the perceptive process 
The world 


around us varies with both objective 


way we perceive the 
and subjective conditions of perception 
The ‘eye’ of the beholder, then, repre- 


factor in the 
‘seeing, and perception could be de- 


sents a basic process of 
fined as a process of re-elaboration of 
sensory data in terms of previous ex- 
periences, motivational orientation, and 
total 


situational Various 


film sequences illustrate these principles 


configuration 


of perception as applied to simple visual 
illusions and common social occurrences 

A painter in his search for a model 
goes through different moods and situa- 
tions that are differently interpreted by 
different people. To his mother he ap- 
pears rough and disrespectful, to the 
cabdriver a crook, to the waiter in the 
restaurant a lady’s man. to the office 
scrubwoman 
All of these 
interpretations appear acceptable within 


to the 
of his studio a murderer 


manager a ‘lunatic.’ 


the context of the situations presented 

The deceptive nature of these inter- 
pretations is shown by a repetition of 
the same situations with slight sequen- 
modification. This al- 
lows for a reinterpretation of various 


tial and content 


sequences, each time with different con- 
notations. 
The film illustrates characteristic as- 


pects of the perceptive process, espe- 


cially with reference to inferred signifi- 
cance or meaning. At the same time it 
indicates the need for caution in inter- 
preting individual and social situations 
on the basis of insufficient information. 
It is also a demonstration of the need 
for objectivity in the interpretation of 
social or individual events 

The film could be used as a classroom 
demonstration on principles of percep- 
tion and also as a basis for discussion 


of perception and its social implications 


CoLor 
The Nature of Color 


Ira M. Freeman, Rutgers University, edu 


cational collaborator. 16-mm, color, sound. 


approx. 13 min., 1957. Available through 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


LIMITED GOALS DESERVE RESPECT 

In May 1956 CP published a review of 
The Psychology of and Judg- 
The that D. M. 
Johnson's point of 


arbitrary, 


Thought 


ment. reviewer stated 


book 


and its organization is 


“has no view, 
unbal- 
repetitious, and Fur- 
“The uneven, 
and at times downright poor, studded with 


anced, disjointed.” 


thermore, writing is dull, 
the dubious ornaments of chapter mottoes 
and inflated pronouncements.” 


attempt to relate the 


Johnson's 
processes of thought 
and judgment was described as “a hastily 
contrived 


vehicle for the author's diverse 


interests’ and even though the attempt 
provides food for thought, “the selection 
of this food is 


preparation unpalatable.” The review criti 


undiscriminating and _ its 
cises Johnson because he did not write a 
history of the psychology of thinking and 
because he did not “link rational thought 
to its irrational matrix.” In short, the fact 
that Johnson did not set for himself the 
goals that Rapaport 
would have set provoked an unnecessarily 
bitter review. 

In October 1957 
review by 
was A 


(David, of course) 


CP published another 
Rapaport. This time the book 
Study of Thinking, by Bruner, 
Goodnow, and Austin. Many of the criti- 
cisms aimed at Johnson were repeated in 


even stronger terms. The organization of 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bld., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


The film presents an introduction to 
the study of the physics of color. Appli- 
cations to industry, art 
living are also shown. 


and everyday 


COMMUNICATION 


Effective Writing 


U. S. Government Film. 16-mm, black and 
white, sound, 1844 min., 1957. Available 
for sale through United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 26, N. Y. Available 
for rental through International Film Bu- 
reau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II- 
linois, and other distributors. Sale, $34.09 


Written communication and its vari- 
ous aspects within a government agency 


the book “leads to a redundancy that does 
not reduce what 
good ideas it does have are drowned “not 


cognitive strain” and 
only by an eclectic tendency to serve too 
many gods, by an ostentatious erudition, 
and by catering to what is modish, but 
also by a curious blend of the forthright, 
the didactic, the circumstantially cumber- 
some, the outright repetitious and the pre- 
ciously urbane. The authors display an un- 
cannily sure hand at snatching defeat from 
victory.” The reviewer's complaints again 
center around the neglect of history, Eu- 
rope, and psychopathology. Although “the 
authors hedge to forestall critic’sm” and 
“straddle defensively every contemporary 
they did not forestall Rapaport. 
Both reviews are phrased in language 
calculated to punish rather than enlighten 
These two books are not above criticism, 


fence,” 


but neither of them merits the measure of 
scorn heaped upon it. Why did Rapaport 
write such caustic and misleading reviews ? 
A possible answer can be inferred from 
the last paragraph of the earlier review, 
“There must be a social factor at work: 
something in the atmosphere of our psy- 
chological science that is, to say the least, 
Arguments ad 
are of little value, but it is hard to avoid 
the impression that Rapaport’s fury is di- 
rected more toward “something in the at- 


co-responsible.” hominem 


mosphere” than toward these two particu- 
lar books. Other books might have served 
as well. One recalls 
when excited 


Tweedledum, who— 
hit everything within reach, 
whether he could see it or not 

I have studied these two books and used 
them texts. I like them 
both. Thus I assume I must be as much 
afflicted by this “ 


successfully as 


something” in the atmos- 
phere of our psychological science as John- 
son, Bruner, Goodnow, or Austin. In de- 
fense of the atmosphere, therefore, I would 
make the following four suggestions: 

(1) One volume 
brary. It is not 


does not make a li- 
book 
In particular, it is not 
necessary for these two books to 
the history of the psychology of 

when this has already been done so ex- 
pertly by Titchener, Rapaport, Humphrey, 
and others. 


necessary for every 
to say everything 

review 
thinking 


(2) Cognitive psychology has been sick 
for a long time. It needs any 
it can get, whether they 
vidual 


transfusions 
come from indi 
differences, 


judgment and applied 


psychology via Johnson or from informa- 
tion theory, game theory, ego psychology, 
and probabilistic 
Goodnow, and 


ecology via Bruner, 
These transfusions 


may not save the patient's life, but that 


Austin 


is not an excuse for hitting the doctor over 
the head. 

(3) There is for everybody to 
do. As a subject for scientific study, think- 


plenty 
ing is a veritable jungle of untamed phe- 
nomena and uncharted processes. Some of 
us can contribute as custodians of the past, 
There 
ind the nursery 
translations to be 


others by conducting experiments 
is work to do in the clini 
There are made from 
other languages and from other d’sciplines 
There are old theories to test and new 
theories to build. With so 
is well to feel grateful to 


wants to help 


much to do, it 
anyone who 

(4) Freud did not settle 
There is point of view in 


psychology that stubbornly refuses to die, 


everything 
an American 


that clings to pragmatism in its most prac- 
tical sense. It is this point of that 
threatens to into an ob- 


view 
urn psychology 
jective science. Freud and other clinicians 
influence this point of view whenever their 
theories can be translated into meaningful 
operations that lead to predictable conse- 
quences in behavior. Such: criteria of evi- 
dence may be too narrow and confining 
for the Viennese imagination, but sarcasm 
will not change them 

So much for atmosphere 
books Rapaport re- 
viewed, I would like to suggest that John- 


son wrote a useful textbook and a valuable 


In defense of 
the authors whose 
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secondary reference, and that Bruner, 
Goodnow, and Austin contributed highly 
original and stimulating insights both from 
the laboratory and from the armchair. A 
Study of Thinking represents an advance 
in our understanding of concept attain- 
ment, of the strategies available to a per- 
son in such situations, and of the ubiqui- 
tous importance of cognitive categories. 

I think CP owes both books another 
review, the next time by a reviewer will- 
ing to respect the intentions of the authors 
and the integrity of their work. 

Georce A. MILLER 
Harvard University 


BEYOND LAUGHTER 


Dr. Martin Grotjahn’s book Beyond 
Laughter (CP, Oct. 1957, 2, 256f.) is, it 
seems to me, unusual among books in the 
field of psychology, for it educes in the 
reader who has that readiness the bene- 
ficial experiencing of his own deep-lying 
childhood longings, so that he has gone 
“beyond laughter” into the wellsprings of 
his imagination and creativity. Thus the 
collaborating reader, “the good reader,” as 
the author calls him, can confirm or dis- 
confirm for himself out of his own elicited 
inner experiences what the CP reviewer 
thought were arbitrary interpretations. “It 
is as a source book of creative experiences 
that the book will succeed, and not so 
much as a textbook on psycho-analytical 
aesthetics,” the reviewer for The Interna- 
tional Journal of Psycho-Analysis averred. 

Dr. Grotjahn is known as a great teacher 
of the psychoanalytic attitude, the quest- 
ing, emphatic, therapeutic penetration into 
the unconscious—into the ferment of in- 
fantile longings. Like all great teachers he 
has used himself, in his clinical seminars, 
to exemplify the psychoanalytic attitude, 
but this dramatis persona teaching cannot 
be reproduced in a book. Yet it is amaz- 
ing how much of Grotjahn, personally 
bringing and accompanying the reader into 
tough with unconscious conatus, has passed 
into this book. 

I am grateful to have been one of his 
pupils, and I would regret it if because 
one reviewer missed detecting this incom- 
parable characteristic of a book, the many 
professional people who receive CP and 
the great number of students and readers 
who consult it in any number of libraries 
all over the world as the representative 
voice of American psychology, would be 
deprived of knowing that a gratifying and 
maturing experience with a remarkable 
teacher is awaiting them. 

Louis Paut, M.D. 
Beverly Hills, California 
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THE GOLDEN SPLIT 


After reading CP Speaks in the Novem- 
ber issue (CP, 2, 279) and wondering 
whether to possibly assign it to the stu- 
dents of a graduate course in how-to-do- 
research-and-write-it-up, I was struck by 
the fact that the editorial hand managed 
to inadvertently permit a split infinitive 
in one of the reviews in that issue. Or was 
it advertent? Had CP managed to finally 
find a split infinitive which fulfilled its 
challenge of page 279? I refer 
page 297, left column, line 13. Howard 
White was able to felicitously write: “Sim- 
ilarly in her later discussion of hospital 
treatment, she attempts to honestly state 
the strengths and weaknesses the family 
may expect to encounter.” Is the reader to 
deliberately infer that here is the golden 
split of CP’s challenge’s Gordian knot, or 
not? To intentionally try to variously re- 
state it, do we not tend to somewhat lose 
the meaning? For example, (1) “she hon- 
estly attempts to state” might tend to in- 
voluntarily elicit the “Really? 
She does?”; (2) “she attempts honestly to 
state” might not lead the reader to im- 
mediately give quite that response, and is 
therefore perhaps better; (3) “she at- 
tempts to state honestly” might tend to 
slightly impugn the author's veracity, at 
least by implications, in other places in 
the book. Unless the editorial hand is too 
busy to carefully catch each split, can the 
undersigned venture to unabashedly as- 
sume that the split infinitive on page 297 
is, in the editor's opinion, superior to all 


here to 


response, 


three other alternatives (especially alterna- 
tive 2)? And that therefore CP has at last 
been able to successfully find the answer 
to its challenge on page 279? 
MicHarL WERTHEIMER 
University of Colorado 
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